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wealth of Nations, ending 


territory and the Straits Settle- 
ments which dates back 171 
ears. 

The Act of Independence be- 
comes official when the Duke of 
Gloucester, who is representing 
the British Crown, pyesents the 
constitutional instrument and 
the transfer of power to Chief 
Minister Prince Abdul Rahman 
this morning. 


Sometime after 8 a.m. Rahman 
will read the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Visiting dignitaries from Brit- 
ain, the United States, France, 
Ceylon and Australia arrived in 
Kuala Lumpur Thursday. Other 
delegations from Japan, the 
Netherlands, Thailand, Vietnam 
and India arrived earlier. 


The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester were the last arriv- 
als Thursday. They are repre- 
senting Queen Elizabeth at 
weekend festivities. 


The United States Undersecre- 
tary of State Christian Herter, 
and Special Ambassador James 
P. Richards were also among 
arrivals. Others included Cey- 
lonese Prime Minister Solomon 
Bandaranaike and French Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs Maurice Faure. 


The welcoming program for 
the Duke and Duchess was a 
contrast in old and new world 
traditions. 

Gaily robed Sultans of Malay 
States stepped from modern au- 
tomobiles as regents and aides 
she-tered them from the sun 
with golden umbrellas. 

The ruler of Negri Sembilan, 
who next week officially be- 
comes Malaya’s first paramount 
ruler, or king, wore a gold crust- 
ed headgear and a uniform and 
traditional Malay sarong with a 


kris (dagger) tucked inside his} 


- blouse... He drove up to the air- 
port apron in an air conditioned 
Cadillac car. 

The rulers walked to the 
mlane’s side to meet the Duke 
who was dressed in tropical 
dress of a field marshal of the 
British army. 

A 21-gun salute welcomed the 
Duke to Malay< and his person- 
al flag was unfurled at the front 
of the airport. 


By The Associated Press 

Red China has recognized the 
Federation of Malaya, Peiping 
Radio announced yesterday. 
The broadcast heard here 
said “China has decided to 
recognize the Federation of 
Malaya. A message greeting 
Malaya’s independence, has 
been sent by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung to the permanent ruler of 
the Federation of Malaya 
Tungku Abdul Rahman.” 


TAIPEI (AP) — Nationalist 
China made a bid for diplomatic 
relations with Malaya by extend- 
ing recognition to the new state. 

Recognition was extended in 
a congratulatory cable from 
Premier O. K. Yui to his opposite 
mumber in Malaya. 

Meanwhile, Foreign Minister 
George Yeh issued a statement 
saying all free Chinese hoped 
Malaya would “contribute effec- 
tively to the solidarity of the 
free world .. .” 


House Approves 
Foreign Aid Bill 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
House Friday passed and sent 
to President Eisenhower a 3,- 
_ 435,810,000 dollars foreign aid 

money Dill. This is a billion 


dollars below Eisenhower’s 
original request. 
The House action cleared 


from Congress the last regular 
appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent fiscal year—and perhaps 
the most disputed one. The 
Senate passed the compromise 
measure last night, 58-19. 

The roll call vote on passage 
was, 194-122. 


Malaya Becomes 


Sovereign State 
After 171 Years 


KUALA LUMPUR (AP)—At the stroke of mid-| Sa 
night Friday, the Federation of Malaya became an| 
independent and sovereign state within the Common-| ga 


British protection over the 


Malayans Urged 
To Resist-Reds 


KUALA LUMPUR (INS) 
—Malaya became indepen- 
dent of British rule Satur- 
day and in its first few 
minutes of freedom Prime 
Minister Abdul Rahman 
called on his people to free 
the nation “from the menace 
of Communist terrorism.” 
British rule and influence 
dating back to 1786 ended 
at the stroke of midnight 
when the Union Jack’ was 
lowered to the strains of 
“God Save The Queen.” 
Then Malaya’s new flag, 
with the crescent and an 11- 
pointed star, was raised be- 
fore a mass rally of perhaps 
100,000 persons as the 
Malayan national anthem 
“Negara Ku” (My Country) 
was played officially for the 
first time in the capital of 
Kuala Lumpur. “A new 
star rises in the eastern 
sky,” proclaimed the 54 
year-old Prime Minister, 
“the star of freedom for yet 
another Asian people.” Ab- 
dul Rahman praised Brit- 
ish rule in Malaya and said 
a legacy of good adminis- 
tration should not be allow- 
ed to suffer from _ ineffi- 
ciency or lack of integrity 
in the years ahead. “Let 
us be free from the menace 
of Communist terrorism 
which has terrorized the 
country for the last nine 
years,” he said, “so that 
the people of the country 
can be free to move where- 
soever they choose, un- 
harassed, unafraid, and un- 
disturbed.” He ended his 

ech by shouting the 

layan nationalist rally- 
ing cry of “Merdeka”—free- 
dom. 


Typhoon May 
Hit Kanto 
Tomorrow 


Typhoon No. 10 (Bess) may 
approach or even run smack 
into the coast of the Tokaido 
and Kanto regions tomorrow or 
Monday, the Meteorological 
Agency warned yesterday. 


The typhoon, still described 
as of a “medium type,” was 
officially located at a point 40 
miles south of Iwo Jima as of 
8 p.m. yesterday. It was mov- 
ing in a north northwesterly 
direction at 24 miles per hour 
with center winds of 100 miles 
per hour. 


The tropical storm was re- 
ported packing winds of 50 
miles per hour within a radius 
of 120 miles. 


Sept. 1, which falls on Sun- 
day this year, is known among 
the Japanese as Nihyakutoka, 
which means the 210th day from 
the start of spring in the lunar 
calendar. 


Nihyakutoka has traditionally 
signified bad luck for Japanese 
farmers, since vicious typhoons 
were apt to land on Japan on 
this day or thereabouts, wreck- 
ing their crops. 


Yesterday, however, the 
weatherman was having a hard 
time plotting the expected 
course of Typhoon No. 10, as the 
atmospheric pressure near 
Japan was constantly changing 
because of fickle weather in the 
current transition from sum- 
mer to autumn. 


He said the typhoon might 
approach the coast of the Kanto 
region and then veer north- 
ward. But he called for full 


precautions, 


Girard Should 


Wilson Told by Judge Clark 


By The Associated Press 


A former U.S. court of appeals 
judge has cabled U.S. Defense 
Secretary Wilson urging that 
G.I. William Girard plead guilty 
in Japanese court to a charge of 
gross negligence. 

Judge William Clark recom- 
mended in the cable to Washing- 
ton that Girard change his plea 
of innocent on the present 
charge of inflicting bodily in- 
jury resulting in death, to guil- 
ty. on the lesser negligence 
charge. , 
“The boy needs help. His law- 
— are giving him extremely 

d advice,” said Clark in a 
-telephone interview. 

Girard testified in Maebashi 

’* District Court that he fired over 
_, thie head of Mrs. Naka Sakai, 46, 


negligence. 


ladies.” 


Plead Guilty, 


on’a U.S. firing range Jan. 39 to 
frighten her away, and did not 
intend to hit anyone. 

“Chances are he’s not telling 
the truth,” said Clark. “He 
should plead guilty to gross 
A judge is always 
more lenient to a fellow who 
admits he’s wrong.” 

The negligence charge carries 
a Maximum three-year jail sen- 
tence or a fine of $139. 

If Girard is convicted on the 
present bodily injury charge— 
equivalent to manslaughter— 
he could get 2 to 15 years in jail. 

“If I were the judge, I'd give 
him a year (on the negligence 
count)” said Clark. “I don’t 
think you should shoot at old 
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Farm girls gathered in early rice crops near Omiya in Sal- 
tama Prefecture yesterday even as Typhoon No. 10 rumbled 
ominously toward Japan from the southern seas. Traditionally, 
typhoons hit this country around Sept. 1 and 10. 
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The Government yesterday 


See | said the next fiscal year would 


see an excess receipt of about 


+} 200 million dollars in the inter- 
j}mational balance of payments, 


% but a deficit of about 400 million 


& | dollars was expected at the end 


of this fiscal vear. 
It also approved the policy 


siof holding down the tempo of 


meee }economic development, cutting 
See | spending to the bone and striv- 


ing for increased exports. 
Prospects of the Japanese 
economy for the current and 


: * minext fiscal years and the basic 


in the future. 

The first task of the new 
corporation will be to handle 
the import of atomic power reac- 
tors. 

At the meeting of the party’s 
Executive Board, the two key- 
men behind the projected 
corporation were present. And 
both Matsutaro Shoriki, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Ichiro Kono, direc- 
tor of the Economic Planning 
Agency, assured the board that 
they continue their efforts 
to overtome the opposition ex- 
pressed by the nine private 
power companies. 

These companies are dissatisfi- 
ed with the ratio of investment 
decided by Kono and Shoriki. 

The party executives also de- 
cided to urge the Government 
to make sure that the new cor- 
poration will not be a “mono- 
polistic organ,” dominated by 
the state-run Electric Power 
Development Co. Ltd. which 
will become the biggest single 
share holder. 

The board members stressed 
the need that the new corpora- 
tion be allowed to “fully dis- 
play enterprising spirit and 
capacity.” 

The Executive Board did not 
rule, however, on the invest- 
ment ratio. It left the matter 
up to the Government and hop- 
ed Shoriki and Kono would 
succeed in persuading the nine 
private power companies. 

The Shoriki-Kono investment 
ratio formula is 4-2-4 for the 
nine private power companies; 
the Electric Power Development 
Co. Ltd. and public subscribers, 
respectively. 


Hirose Will Head 
Negotiation Team 


Foreign Minister Fujiyama 
yesterday named Sadao Hirose 
as chief delegate for the forth- 
coming Japan-Soviet trade talks. 

Hirose visited the Soviet 
Union in June as head of a Japa- 
nese trade survey mission. He 
has the rank of minister and 
envoy plenipotentiary. 

Nobuhiko Ushiba, director of 
the Economic Affairs Bureau, 
Foreign Office, was named the 
alternate delegate. Hirose and 
Ushiba will be assisted by a 
suite of 10 experts. 

The roster of the Japanese 
delegation was handed yester- 
day to the Soviet Embassy. The 
Russian delegation headed by lI. 
F, Semischastnov, deputy min- 
ister of Foreign Trade, will 
leave Moscow on Sept. 4 and is 
expected to arrive in Tokyo 
around Sept. 7. The trade talks 
are scheduled to start on 
Sept. 10. — hs 


Japan, U.K. Swap 
Visa Documents 


Japan and Britain exchanged 
documents yesterday on the 
mutual issuance of continuous 
visas. Foreign Vice Minister Ka- 
tsumi Ohno and British Charge 
d’Affaires W. Harpham repre- 
sented the two countries at the 
brief Foreign Office ceremony. 

Under the agreement, Japa- 
nese nationals will be authoriz- 
ed to visit the United Kingdom, 
the Federation of Malaya, Sin- 
gapore and Hongkong as many 
times as they wish for a year on 
a single visa. 

The same treatment will be 
given to British visitors to 
Japan possessing passports of 
these areas. The agreement will 
be enforced as soon aS prepara- 


oe are completed by both 


sides, 


Tory Chiefs Okay 
Kono-Shoriki Plan 


The ruling Liberal-Democratic Party yesterday approved the 
establishment of an atomic power corporation according to the 
Shoriki-Kono plan, but attached a condition to its approval: that 
the corporation be reorganized if this would be deemed necessary 


Fu Jiyama and 
U.S.EnvoyAir 
Dulles Confab 


Foreign Minister  Aiichiro 
Fujiyama yesterday t US, 
Ambassador Douglas seetActicon 
for consultation in connection. 
with his forthcoming visit to 
Washington, 


They are believed to have 
discussed the topics to be taken 
up by Fujiyama and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles on 
Sept. 23. 


The Fujiyama-Dulles meeting 
is expected to last only two 
hours and the discussion will 
be limited to the most important 
issues. These are believed to 

2 the import quota imposed 
upon Japanese goods, the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over 
Okinawa, repatriation of Bonin 
islanders and the _ Security 
Treaty revision issue. 


Fujiyama is expected to meet 
the American Ambassador once 
or twice more before his depar- 
ture for the U.S. on Sept. 14, 


Foreign Minister Fujiyama 
flew back to Tokyo by a JAL 
plane yesterday and reaffirmed 
here his statement in Osaka that 
the proposed Communist Chi- 
nese trade organ in Tokyo 
should be a non-governmental 
trade office. 


Fujiyama told Tokyo report- 
ers that the establishment of a 
regular Chinese trade mission in 
Japan would have political im- 
plications and cause undesirable 
effects. 


The Foreign Minister ad- 
dressed a group of 400 busi- 
nessmen in the Osaka area at 
the Osaka Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry yesterday after- 
noon, 


Finland Is Elevating 
Consulate to Legation 


The consulate general of Fin- 
land will be elevated to a lega- 
tion as of tomorrow, it was offi- 
cially announced in Tokyo last 
night. 


Also effective tomorrow, the 
present Consul General Ragnar 
Smedslund has been appointed 
Finland’s minister to Japan. 

The address of the legation is 


stand to be taken in running 
the Japanese economy, both 


Blworked out by the Economic 
f}Planning Agency, 


were ap- 
proved by the Cabinet yester- 
day. ; 

The basic stand calls for giv- 
ing top priority to improve- 
ment of Japan’s international 
balance. 

In approving the prospects 
and the basic stand, the Cabinet 
confirmed the policy of condens- 
ing the scale of fiscal 1958 bud- 
get as much as possible. 

Latest Economic Conditions 
and Outlook for Second Half of 
Fiscal 1957: 

1. The deteriorated interna- 
tional payments will become 
balanced due to the Govern- 
ment’s emergency economic 
measures, The payment excess 
for the current year will be 
restricted to 400 million dollars. 

2. The 1957 production will 
surpass the previous year's 
level by 8 per cent. This will 
result in a 5 per cent improve- 
ment of the scale of national 
economy. 


Outlook for Fiscal 1958: 


1. Exports in fiscal 1958 will 
probably fail to reach the 3,000 
million dollar level on account 
of international economic con- 
ditions. 

2. Japan, however, must see 
a favorable balance of some 
200 million dollars in its inter- 
National payments in fiscal 1958 
and this calls for rts to be 
Increased 35@ million dollars 
and im to be reduced by 
| 300 million dollars from the cur- 
rent year. 

3. The rise in the manu- 
facturing production index will 
be limited to 4 per cent and 
the rate of growth of national 
economy to 3 per cent. 


Basic Economic Policy for 
Fiscal 1958: 
1. The primary emphasis 


will be placed on the improve- 
ment of the international pay- 
ment balance and efforts for 
expansion of the economy will 
be somewhat curtailed. 

2. Measures, therefore, will 
be concentrated on the promo- 
tion of exports. 

3. Stabilization of prices will 
also be sought. 

4. The expenditures’ will 
be restricted to a minimum both 
in the central and local govern- 
ments. 

5. Cooperation of the people 
will be sought for the restriction 
of consumption and increase of 
savings. 

6. Measures to improve the 
employment situation and to aid 
small business will be adopted. 

Following the Cabinet session, 
Finance Minister Hisato Ichi- 
mada told reporters that he 
was firmly resolved to Keep 
down the 1958 fiscal spending. 
It is a life-and-death matter, he 
contended, for Japan to achieve 
the export target of 3,150 mil- 
lion dollars in the next fiscal 
year. 

Prior to the Cabinet confer- 
ence, however, leaders of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party hud- 
dled with Ichiro Kono, direc- 
tor general of the Economic 
Planning Agency, to discuss the 
next fiscal budget. 

They agreed that Ichimada’s 
idea of pegging the budget size 
at this year’s level was unaccept- 
able, 
the inevitability of compiiirg a 
stringent budget. 

Economic Planning Agency 
Chief Ichiro Kono told his Cabi- 
net colleagues yesterday that the 
Government’s overall economic 
policy has resulted in a rapid 
decrease in imports. 

In his economic report for 


No. 62, Tansu-machi, Azabu, 
Minato-ku. | 


| July, Kono pointed out that 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 7 


Forecast of 


Economy 


Said ‘Wishful Thinking’ 


Business circles were critical 
of the “economic forecast” the 
Government announced yester- 
day. 

They termed it “wishful 
thinking,” although they sup- 
ported the Government’s readi- 
ness to uphold a retrenchment 
policy in the compilation of the 
next fiscal year budget. 


Bitter criticism came from 
the bankers, in particular. 


Kiichiro Sato, president of 
the Mitsui Bank, said it would 
be impossible to expect comple- 
tion of adjustments in Japan’s 


Government’s prediction. 

He believed fiscal 1958 will 
also see the need to enforce ad- 
justments to resume normaicy 
in Japan’s economic situation. 

The president pointed out that 
the Government had failed to 
clarify concretely effective 
means of carrying on the neces- 
sary adjustments without caus- 
ing much friction, and shifting 
‘all the responsibility on this im- 
portant point to private quarters. 

Bankers as well as traders and 
enterpreneurs generally believ- 
ed it “unrealistic” to expect a 
surplus of 200 million dollars 


economy by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, contrary to the 


in Japan’s international account 
in fiscal 1958, 


although they approved | P® 


Soviets Threaten 


To Walk Out; Say 
Talks ‘Worthless’ 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Harold | 
Stassen arrived from London 
Friday and said he would re- 
port to President Eisenhower 
that he believes Russia is still 
“seriously negotiating” for an 
East-West disarmament agree- 
ment. 

Stassen, presidential adviser 
on disarmament, told newsmen 
on landing at National Airport 
that “no one should feel that 
any agreement is just around 
the corner.” 

But he added that “both sides 
know that modern war would 
be a bad net loss all around so 
they have that common interest 
between them.” 

Asked whether he thought 
the Soviet Union was negotiat- 
ing in “good faith,” Stassen 


U.S. Delegate Still 
Hopes for Accord 


| 


said that was not the word he 
would use because “they are 


_— 


negotiating from the point of 
view of their interests.” 


Stassen left London Thurs- 
day,after presenting a complete 
American and allied plan for a 
first-step disarmament agree- 
ment. American hopes for solid 
progress in the London talks 
had been built on some kind of 
positive Soviet reaction to this 
Western initiative. 


Stassen said he did not be- 
lieve the high-level decision 
would be made in Moscow by 
Tuesday, when the _ disarma- 
ment talks are scheduled to re- 
sume, 


Stassen emphasized on his ar- 
rival at Idlewild Airport that 
the path to agreement would be 
“rough and rocky,” but said the 
difficulties were being faced 
with “patience and persistence.” 


Highlights 


All-or-Nothing Offer, 


Point-by-Point Veto 


LONDON (AP)—Here are 
the highlights of the West’s all- 
or-nothing disarmament  pro- 
gram—coupled with Russia’s 
objections to them’as given by 
Valerian Zorin Thursday. 


1, American and Soviet 
armed forces to be cut to 
2,500,000 men each, British and 
French forces each down to 
750,000 one year after a treaty 
comes into effect. Later cuts 
would have to depend on prog- 
ress in settling the world’s 
political problems. 


Zorim complained: These 
“political problems” were not 
even defined. The West could 
raise the German question, 
Algeria, the Middle East. If 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
raised his price for German 
unification it would give him 
the power to veto disarmament. 
Furthermore the ceilings envis- 
aged for the United States and 
Britain would mean petty man- 
power reductions. Even now 
the British hardly have 750,000 
men under arms. 


2. Military budgets of the big 
powers would be opened to a 
projected international control 
board. 

Zorin said: Previously the 
United States had proposed a 
firm 10 per cent cut in spending 
while the Soviets had suggested 
15 per cent. An agreed level 
could have been negotiated. But 
now the West was taking a step 
back by offering only to disclose 
their budget without any com- 
mitment to reduce spending. 

3. The West offered to bar 
the use of nuclear weapons ex- 
cept for “individual or coliective 
self-defense.’ 

Zorin said: The West pre- 
viously had been ready to limit 
the use of these weapons to re- 
taliation against an aggressor at- 
tacking with nuclear weapons or 
with massive conventicnal 
forces. But now a frontier skir- 
mish could be used to invoke 
nuclear counter-blows. Each 
country is left to judge when it 
should use nuclear arms. This 
was a step back. 

4. The West offered to ban 
test explosions of nuclear wea- 
ns in two one-year stages 
under strict international con- 
trol. The second stage would 
depend on arrangements for 
limiting nuclear weapon produc- 
tion under ironclad controls. 

Zorin said: The West had 
imposed two levels of condi- 
tions. The first linked a ban 
on tests with a limitation on 
the production of the raw 
material for nuclear weapons. 
The second linked the ban with 
agreement on all the other 
parts of‘a treaty. Russia favors 
an unconditional ban on nuclear 
tests at once. 

5. The West offered to ex- 
pose America north of the Rio 
Grande plus most of Europe to 
sky and ground inspection if 
Russia and East Europe are 
similarly exposed as a means 
of guarding against surprise at- 
tack. The Soviets were given 
alternative zones to choose 
from and, if the scheme works 


well, eventually the whole 
world could be brought into the 
system. 


Zorin said: The zones propos- 
ed by the West exludes scores 
of allied bases from which at- 
tacks could be launched on Rus- 
sia. Anyway as he saw it the 
scheme was only put up as a 
means of organizing Western 
espionage on a gigantic basis. 

6. The West proposed in- 


vestigating ways of insuring 
that the development of ob- 
jects entering outer’ space 
should in future be entirely for 
peaceful purposes. Weapons al- 
ready produced would not 
necessarily be banned. The al- 
lies had in mind new “inter- 
continental missiles, earth satel- 
on. space platforms and the 


Zorin did net comment on this 
provision, 

Zorin said “several substanti- 
al problems” had been left un- 
touched in the West’s plan, 

He cited: 

Russia’s own proposal for the 
gradual elimination of foreign 
military bases; Russia’s pro 
posal for withdrawal of foreign 
troops, especially from Europe 
and Germany; Russia’s proposal 
for an absolute prohibition of 
manufacture of all nuclear 
weapons and for the destruc- 
tion of existing stocks. 


Macmillan Sends 
Reply toBulganin 


LONDON (AP) — Prime 
Minister Macmillan Friday 
sent a lotter to Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin reportedly 
suggesting diplomatically 
that peaceful actions were 
more important than mere 
words. Macmillan’s letter 
delicately sought to ena 
the montth-long ' corres- 
pondence initiated by 
the Soviet Premier. The 
British leader, accord- 
ing to informants here, 
levelled the general charge 
that the Soviet Government 
simply was not practicing 
the peace Bulganin has 
been preaching in world 
affairs. Macmillan, accord- 
ingly, suggested that pend- 
ing a change in Soviet for- 
eign policy practices, he 
sees no further point in con- 
tinuing the correspondence, 
informants said. 


Soviet May Have 
Fired 4 ICBM’s 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Russia 
was reported Friday to have 
fired at least four long range bal- 
listic missiles since June and to 
have tested many more of shor- 
ter range Over a longer time. 

Moscow withheld until last 
week any announcement of its 
claimed successful test of an in- 
tercontinental missile. But bits 
and pieces of the information 
had been coming into Washing- 
ton from intelligence sources 
since shortly after the test ope- 
rations started. 

Apparently the Kremlin’s an- 
nouncement on Monday was 
timed to make it a contribution 
to the fierce new Soviet diploma- 
tic offensive against the West. 
But only the timing was a real 
surprise here—and presumably 
in allied capitals. 

But there is every evidence 
of high-level doubt here that the 
Russians actually have a pro- 
duction model of a 5,000-mile 
intercontinental missile ready 
for operational use. 

The big Soviet missiles in- 
volved in this summer’s tests 
were reported to have been 
launchec from points in the 
northernmost part of European 
Russia, aimed eastward into the 


wild and sparsely inhabited 
areas of east Siberia. 


Moscow, Peiping 
Radios Blame 
U.S. for ‘Failure’ 


LONDON (AP)—The 
Russians Friday threaten- 
ed to walk out on the U.N. 
Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee declaring further 


talks are “effort wasting.” 


After five months of negotiat- 
ing, the bargaining machinery 
set up by the U.N. General As- 
sembly to work out first-stage 
agreement on disarmament ap- 
peared to be on the verge of 
collapse. 

The next move appeared clear- 
ly to be up to the Kremlin. 


The five nations on the sub- 


Full Text, Page 12 


committee—the United States, 
Russia, Britain, France and 
Canada—have fixed another 


meeting here for next Tuesday. 


This 154th session could mean 
the breakup of the London talks 
and the drafting of a report 
back to the Assembly admitting 
failure. 


The suddenness of the Soviet 
rejection Thursday of the com- 
prehensive Western “package 
plan” for suspending nuclear 
testing and cutting armies came 
as somewhat of a surprise. 


Soviet delegate Valerian Zorin 
obviously went into the meeting 
of the subcommittee Thursday 
with his mind made up. He 
did not resort to the usual tactic 
of asking for time to consult 
Moscow, i 


The Soviet Communist Party 
organ Pravda Friday morning 
declared: 


“The work of many years of 
the U.N. Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its subcommittee whom 
the General Assembly had 
charged with the task of work- 
ing out an international agree- 
ment on the most urgent and 
vital problem of the age, have 
so far proved fruitiess and failed 
to produce any positive resuits. 


“The work of the subcommit- 
tee actually amounts to. effort- 
wasting.” 

The Pravda editorial, broad- 
cast by Moscow Radio, indicated 
the Russians would demand a 
new bargaining setup. "4 

“Apart from the Soviet 
Union,” claimed Pravda, “the 
subcommittee is composed of 
countries whose ruling circles 
are not concerned with disarma- 


ment. 
“These four countries—the 
U.S.A., Britain. France’ and 


Canada—play a leading part in 
the aggressive North Atlantic 
bloc. At the same time, entire 
continents—Asia, Africa and 

tin America—are not repre- 
sented on the disarmament suc- 
committee.” 

The Communists—both the 
Russians and Red China—were 
quick to attempt to pin the 
blame on the United States for 
the failure of the talks in the 
bid for world opinion. 

A Peiping Radio commentator 
said “the proceedings of the 
London disarmament. confer- 
ence show that the West is 
unwilling to take any practical 
steps to reach agreement, 

“... The United States, there- 
fore, cannot evade its respon- 
sibility for the failure of the 
| talks.” 


‘No Value’: Zorin 

LONDON (INS) —The West- 
ern allies offered a comprehen- 
sive plan for a first-step disarma- 
ment agreement Thursday but 
Russia indicated complete re- 
jection of every proposal and 
described the plan as worthless. 

Zorin’s reaction was cold: 
“This paper cannot be described 
as Offering anything of genuine 
value.” 

America’s Harold E. Stassen 
and the other Western delegates 
then asked if Zorin’s statement 
was the Kremlin’s final reply. 
He refused to answer, But the 
allies noted with dismay that 
Zorin had not even made the 
usual request for permission to 
study the plan at length. 


U.S. Savants: Fire 
‘Test’ Atom Device 


ATOMIC TEST SITE, Nev. 
(AP)—Scientists detonated an 
atomic device 750 feet above the 
Nevada desert Friday in what 
was termed a “pure test” for 
scientific purposes. | a 

It flashed across the sy at 
5:40 a.m. (9:40 p.m. JST) with 
an orange-pink fireball which 
lasted for only a half-dozen sec- 
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U.S. Liberalizes Laws 
To Admit 60,000 Aliens 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The U.S. Senate early Friday passed a 
bill liberalizing some immigration laws and sent it to President 


Eisenhower, who had asked for 
was taken on a voice vote. 
Driving to clear its calendar 


more basic changes. The action 


in time for adjournment of Con- 


gress Saturday, the Senate with 
little debate approved minor 
House amendments to the bill, 
thus completing legislative work 
on one of the last current items 
of congressional business. 


Backers of the bill have said 
its “humanitarian” provisions 
will allow some 60,000 aliens 
barred. under present regula- 
tions to enter the U.S. during 
the next two years. 


The bill omits Eisenhower's 
proposal for changes in the basic 
quota system, but it allows use 
of 18,656 non-quota immigration 
visas that were made uSeless by 
the expiration last Dec. 31 of the 
1958 Refugee Relief Act. It 
would also lift the mortgages on 
future immigration quotas of 
many countries, imposed when 
aliens were specially admitted 
after World War II under the 
Displaced Persons Act. 


It also would permit the Sec- 
retary of State and Attorney 
General to waive the now-man- 
datory fingerprinting require- 
ment, to which some foreigners 
have objected vigorously. Other 
provisions include: 


1. Admission without limit 
for the next two years of or- 
phans under 14 for adoption. 


2. Grant of permanent resi- 
dence of some 15,000 aliens who 
misrepresented their place of 
birth to keep from being sent 
back to Communist countries, 
and thereby become liable to de- 
portation. 


_ 3. Easing of regulations of 
naturalization of alien children 
adopted by U.S. citizens abroad 


4. Removing the ban on ad- 
mission of tubercular aliens, 
under prescribed safeguards, in 
cases involving reunion of fa- 
milies. 


5. Authorization for granting 
permanent residence to certain 
highly skilled aliens now in the 
United States. 


While many of Eisenhower’s 
proposals for liberalizing the im- 
migration laws were omitted, 
House leaders have agreed that 
his major recommendations can 
be considered next year. 


Eisenhower Signs Bill 
To Save Old Carrier 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Pres- 
ident Eisenhower Thursday 
signed legislation designed to 
save the aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise from the scrap heap and 
turn it into a museum. 


The famed “Big E” of World 
War II would be given to an 
association headed by Fleet 
Adm. William F. Halsey, who 
used the vesse] as his flagship. 
The association is raising funds 
to bring the ship to the Wash- 
ington area as a memorial | 
shrine. 


P.I. Charges 
- ao 
Violations of 
. . . 
Visa Rules 
MANILA (Kyodo-UP)—Phil- 
ippine Immigration Commis- 
sioner Emilio Galang Friday 
charged that an_ increasing 
number of Japanese are utiliz- 
ing transit visas merely to 


facilitate their entry into the 
country. 


“There has been no actual 
bona fide intention on their 
part to proceed in transit,” 
Galang said in a letter to For- 
eign Secretary Felixberto M. 
Serrano. 


He said the Japanese sought 
admission into the Philippines 
as transients but later request- 
ed successive extensions. The 
Jananese ask for extensions on 
the allegation that their serv- 
ices as representatives of their 
respective home offices are still 
needed by local concerns or 
that they will have some busi- 
ness to attend to in this coun- 
try, he charged. 


Galang asked Serrano for the 
formulation of a policy on the 
issuance of transit visas that 
would “prevent suspected cir- 
cumvention of the immigration 
laws.” 


“Cases have arisen where so- 
called transients in fact return- 
ed directly to their home coun- 
try or point of origin without 
actually proceeding to their 
manifested port of destination,” 
he added. 


Serrano, Yukawa Meet 

MANILA (AP)—A general re- 
view of Japanese-Philippine re- 
lations was made Thursday in a 
one-hour conference between 
Foreign Secretary Felixberto 
Serrano and Ambassador Morio 
Yukawa. 


Serrano, who took office this 
week, said his talk with Yukawa 
was not necessarily a ‘“‘feeler” to 
sound out Japan’s readiness to 
resume talks on a new trade 
agreement. 

However, earlier the Foreign 
Secretary had listed Japanese 
trade talks as one of the top- 
priority items he will undertake. 
The old agreement expired Aug. 
1. 


UNSC May Resume 


Kashmir Debate 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
(Kyodo-UP) — The _ Security 
Council probably will resume 
debate on the Kashmir question 
on Sept. 24, it was learned 
Thursday. 
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Well-known American play- 
wright and novelist Elmer 
Rice arrived at the Tokyo 
International Airport yester- 
day via PAA to attend the 
PEN Congress. 
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the forthcoming 


International PEN Club Congress in Tokyo arrived Thurs- 


day via SAS over the North Pole. 


Left to right: Alberto Mora.- 


via and Eugenio Vaquer of Italy, and Bodo Unse of Germany, 
The conference will begin in Tokyo Monday. 


1,000 Illegitimate Children 
Reported Starving in Japan 


CANBERRA (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—More than 1,000 illegitimate 
children of Australian soldiers 
and Japanese mothers were 
starving and begging for food 
in Japan, opposition Laborite 
Edward Ward, a former Cabi- 
net minister, alleged in the 
House of Representatives Wed- 
nesday night. Ward asked the 
Government what it intended 
to do to help these unfortunate 
products of war. 

Ward said that Defense Min- 
ister Sir Philip McBride had 
given him wrong information 
when he stated that the num- 
ber of babies fathered by Aus- 
tralian servicemen in Japan did 
not exceed 40. 

Ward said the Australian 
churches were prepared to as- 
sist the illegitimate children and 
their Japanese mothers, and 
that the Australian Government 


U.K. Bomber Smashes 
World Altitude Mark 


LONDON (AP)—Britain Fri- 
day claimed a new world al- 
titude record for powered air- 
craft—70,000 feet. 


The Royal Aero Club said the 
new mark was set two days 
ago by a Canberra bomber, 
powered by two turbo-jets and 
two rocket motors. It was pilot- 
ed by Michael Randrup, chief 
test pilot for D. Napier and Son. 


The previous record was 69,- 
890 feet, set by a Canberra in 
1955. 

The Royal Aero Club said the 
record was subject to confirma- 
tion. An unofficial altitude rec- 
ord of 126,000 feet was credited 
to an American Bell X2 plane, 
a rocket research ship, at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base, Calif., 1n 
September 1956. 


~ OBITUARIES 


LOUIS DIAT 
NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
Louis Diat, 72, famed chef at 
the old Ritz-Carlton Hotel who 
created vichyssoise, died Thurs- 
day. 


HORATIO H. NEWMAN 
CLEARWATER, Fla. (Kyodo- 
UP)—Dr. Horatio H. Newman, 


82, professor emeritus of 
zoology at the University of 
Chicago and an authority on 


multiple births, died Thursday 
after a long illness. 


EDWARD L. LONGAKER 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. (Kyodo- 
UP)—Edgar L. Longaker, 75, a 
design engineer who pioneered 
in the development of storage 
batteries for automobiles and 
submarines, died Thursday. 


LON HUDSON 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. (Kyo- 
do-UP)—Lon Hudson, 65, an 
Official of several New York 
shipping firms, died Wednesday 
night of a heart attack. 
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imperial Hotel, Tokyo 


should help financially, 

Replying, Labor Minister Ha- 
rold Holt, said the figure of 
1,000 illegitimate children mem- 
tioned by Ward was a grave re- 
flection on the quite small num- 
ber of Australians who had 
served in Japan. 

Army Minister J. O. Cramer 
said he had given instructions 
for further investigations to be 
made. 

The matter could not be dealt 
with in an emotional way. Simi- 
lar situations existed wherever 
troops of any country were sent 
overseas, Cramer Said. 


Gov’t Gives Widow 
Mussolini’s Body 


ROME (AP)—The Italian Gov- 
ernment Friday turned the 
long-hidden body of Benito Mus- 
solini over to the late dictator's 
black-clad widow at St. Cassiano 
Cemetery in Predappio for burial 
in his family vault. 


Despite the surprise action of 
the Government, a small crowd 
gathered hastily in the cemetery 
where Mussolini’s father, mother 
and son, Bruno, are buried. 


Rachele Mussolini, the dicta- 
tor’s widow, came here secretly 
from the island of Ischia, where 
she has lived a retired life since 
the war. 


IMF Expert Watanabe 
Here to File Report 


Takeshi Watanabe, director o/ 
the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, re- 
turned to Tokyo yesterday via 
JAL. 


Watanabe will report. to 
Finance Minister Hisato Ichi- 
mada On West European moves 
to adjust currency values. 


He will also discuss with the 
Finance Minister questions re- 
garding the general meeting of 
the IMF scheduled at the end 
of September. Watanabe is sche. 
duled to leave for Washington 
Wednesday night. 


4 Antarctic Japanese 


Leave on Survey Trip 


Four members of the 1l-man 
Japanese Antarctic Team at 
Showa Base on Ongul Island 
left camp Wednesday by dog 
sled on a 10-day survey trip to 
Padda Island, located some 50 
miles south of Ongul. 


This was revealed in a mes- 
sage received from the winter- 
ing group Thursday. 

The report said that the four- 
man team, headed by leader Dr. 
EKisaburo Nishibori, left camp 
at 9 a.m. 


Aiding S. Korea 
SAIGON (Kyodo-UP) — The 
South Vietnam Government has 
decided to give aid totaling 
about $14,000 to South Korea’s 
storm and flood victims, the 
Vietnam press news agency said. 


121 Lepers Killed, 


53 Hurt in S. Korea 


SEOUL (AP)—The Kyong- 
sang Namdo provincial govern- 
ment declared a state of emer- 
gency Friday in the wake of 
an all-night mob fight in which 
21 lepers were killed, four are 
missing and 53 were seriously 
injured. 

The Government said 7,000 
lepers in 22 leprosariums and 
settlements were showing signs 
of unrest. 


Pofice reported 70 lepers and 
an undetermined number of 
Korean villagers clashed in a 
near medieval style battle Wed- 
nesday after the lepers refused 
to move from their settlement 
near Samchonpo, 50 miles west 
of Pusan. 


The scene is a tiny island im- 
mediately off the coast, 


Nature of the dispute between 
the villagers and lepers was 
not entirely clear. Reports 
from the area only said the vil- 
lagers had been demanding the 
lepers move. 


Vivien Leigh in London 


Denies Divorce Rumor 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)—A 
smiling and sun-tanned Vivien 
Leigh flew home Friday night, 
kissed husband Sir Lavrence 
Olivier, and _ flatly denied 
rumors of a split between them. 


“I love Larry,” she said. “I 
have brought him home some 
wine, shirts, shoes and collars, 
and I am going to him now.” 


Rumors of divorce and a 
“trial separation” had existed 
since Miss Leigh left three 
weeks ago for a holiday in Italy 
and Yugoslavia with her first 
husband, Leigh Holman and 
their 23-year-old daughter, 
Suzanne. 


Egypt Authorities 


Nab 18 Communists 


CAIRO (INS) — The Cairo 
newspaper Al Ahram reported 
Friday that Egyptian authori- 
ties had uncovered a Commu- 
nist underground organization 
and arrested 18 alleged mem- 
bers. 


Included in the group, the 
newspaper said, were two 
women, five workmen, four 


students, a salesman and a 
journalist. 

The Communist cell allegedly 
operated underground and dis- 
tributed propaganda pamphlets. 


Communism is outlawed in 
Egypt. 


Premier Postpones 


Start of Asia Trip 


Prime Minister Kishi will 
leave on his second Southeast 
Asian trip on Nov. 18, two days 
later than originally scheduled, 
it was learned yesterday. 

Kishi returned to Tokyo yes- 
terday morning from Hakone 
where he had been resting since 
Wednesday. 
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Senate OK’s \Int’lAccount 


Civil Rights 
Bill, 60-15 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Senate Thursday night passed 
the compromise civil rights bill 
and sent it to the White House 
after Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(D-S.C.), ended a record-smash- 
ing, one-man filibuster against / 
it. 
The vote Was giygg =” 
60-15. 4 
First civil Sie 
rights measure gears 
to clear the ay 
Senate in 82 Bias 
years, the billis #o jee] 
considered cer- gi : 
tain to be sign- 
ed by  £Pres-@aw. >= 
ident  Eisen- Thurmond 
hower, though it is far from all 
he asked. 


It would empower the attor- 
ney general to apply for Fed- 
eral Court injunctions against 
violations or threatened viola- 
tions of voting rights, give fed- 
eral judges somewhat limited 
powers to jail and fine persons 
contemptuously disregarding 
the injunctions; create a biparti- 
san commission with subpoena 
powers to investigate civil 
rights problems, and set up a 
new civil rights division in the 
Justice Department. 


The bill passed less than two 
hours after Thurmond ended 
his marathon talkfest. He had 
lasted for 24 hours and 19 min- 
utes. 


As the night wore on, other 
senators from the deep South 
arose to register their objec- 
tions to the bill as an invasion 
of state’s rights and a blow to 
what they termed the imme- 
morial right of trial by jury. 


Core of the long dispute that 
ended in the compromise 
measure was the jury trial 
question. 


As passed, the bill permits 
federal judges to punish with- 
out jury trial cases of civil con- 
tempt which are designed to 
secure compliance with a court 
order rather than to punish. 


In case of criminal contempt 
—aimed at punishment—a 
federal judge can decide 
whether to try the defendant 
himself, or with a jury, but if 
he dispenses with a jury and 
decrees a punishment of more 
than 45 days in jail or more 
than $300 fine, the defendant 
can demand and get a completely 
new trial before a jury. 


Police to Arrest 
Actress De Scaffa 


HOLLYWOOD (Kyodo-UP)— 
An all-points bulletin was issu- 
ed Thursday by the sheriff's of- 
fice for the arrest of Confiden- 
tial tipster Francesca "de Scaffa 
in the belief she would head for 
the United States from Mexico 
City. 

Miss De Scaffa was indicted 
on felony charges along with 
the publisher, editor and repre- 
sentatives of Confidential maga- 
zine in the current criminal 
libel proceedings. 


The Venezuelan-born Miss de 
Scaffa, former wife of actor 
Bruce Cabot, was named early 
in the trial as one of the maga- 
zine’s chief sources of informa- 
tion on the spicy antics of film 
celebrities. 


U.S. Copter Rescues 
23 Norse Sailors 


WESTOVER AIR FORCE 
BASE, Mass. (Kyodo-UP)—A 
U.S. helicopter Thursday com- 
pleted the rescue of 23 Nor- 
wegian sailors from an ice pack 
that crushed their wooden ship 
off Greenland in a vise of ice. 

Air force officials said reports 
reaching this base indicates the 
last of the 23 had been removed 
safely to a tiny airstrip at 


Mestervig on the _ northeast 
coast of Greenland. 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Fair, oc- 
casionally cloudy with N.E. later 
S.E. winds. Showers. Tomor- 
row: Cloudy, occasionally show- 
ers with N.E. later S.E. winds. 
Yesterday’s temperatures: Max. 
89 F. Min. 69.4 F. Minimum 
humidity: 49 per cent. 


Saturday, Aug. 31 
(Lunar Calendar, Aug. 7) 
Sunrise—5:12 a.m. Sunset—6:11 
P.m. Moonrise—11:28 a.m. Moon- 
set—9:57 p.m. High tide—9:20 
a.m., 8:40 p.m, Low tide—2:40 

a.m., 2:30 p.m. 
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import letters of credit opened 
during July amounted to 210 
million dollars or substantially 
lower than the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Although this state of affairs 
was attributable partly to ar- 
tificlal control measures, Kono 
said the general trend of the na- 
tion’s imports was in the direc- 
tion of a general decline. 

The nation’s stocks of import- 
ed raw materials for June show- 
ed a 4.5 per cent increase over 
May and a 58 per cent hike 
over the corresponding month 
of last year. 

Iron and steel stocks increas- 
ed sharply, with those of some 
iron and steel companies ex- 
pected this September to reach 
a level sufficient for five-month’s 
consumption, 


Tangiers’ King Signs 
Statute of Int’l Zone 


TANGIER' (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Governor of Tangiers, Dr. 
Abdellatif Ben Jelloun, announc- 
ed Friday that King Mohammed 
IV of Morocco has signed the 
new statute of the former Tan- 
gier International Zone. 


The charter retains Tangiers’ 
present free currency and trade 
regime and provides that any 
subsequent modification of the 
charter will not take effect until 
six months after it is promul- 
gated. 
The charter will be published 
in the official bulletin Friday, 
bringing it into immediate effect. 


_ 


Honduran Plane 


Explodes; Kills 12 


TEGUCIGALPA (AP) — A 
Honduran Sahsa Airlines plane 
blew up and burned in flight 
Thursday killing 12 persons. 


It was believed that all 


U.S. Presenting 


Dogwood Trees 


American dogwood trees will 
be presented to Japan as a gift 
of Washington D.C. for planting 
around the Yukio Ozaki Megpor- 
ial Hall to be constructed near 
the Diet Building as a memorial 
to the late nonagenarian parlia- 
mentarian. 


Gov, Seiichiro Yasui of Tokyo 
was informed recently by the 
Board of Commissioners of 
Washington D.C. that the 
saplings would be sent to Japan 
in appreciation for the cherry 
trees which Ozaki presented the 
U.S. capital during his days as 
Mayor of Tokyo. | 


The dogwood trees, which 
bloom in early spring, will be 
planted around the site of the 
proposed memorial hall in Na- 
gata-cho, Chiyoda-ku, as soon as 
they arrive in Japan. 


Ozaki died in October, 1953. 


Imam Reportedly 
Accepts Sudan Bid 


CAIRO (Kyodo - UP) — The 
Imam of Oman has conditional- 
ly accepted a Sudanese offer to 
mediate differences with the 
British-backed Sultan of Oman 
and Muscat, the rebel Omani 


leader’s representative here said © 


Thursday. 


The only condition set by 
the Imam on such negotiations, 
he told newsmen, was that “the 
state of affairs in Muscat and 
Oman must be restored as it 
was before British aggression.” 


Emir Saleh Ibn Issa _ El 
Harithy, the Imam’s special rep- 
resentative. said the. Sudanese 
Government offered to mediate 
Wednesday. El Harithy accept- 
ed for the Imam “with the one 


aboard were Hondurans. 


condition,” he said. 


3. Reasonable Prices 


GAMAGOR! 
AICHI KEM 
TEL: 2145/6 
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1. Located some 30 miles from Nagoya 
2. Sea-bathing, Fishing, Yachting, Motor-boating 
4. Delicious Sea Food 
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The most 
Quiet and Modern 
Hotels in Tokyo 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 


Near The British Embass 


» Kojimachi, Tokyo. 


Tel: 33 — 8087, 8617,8718. 


; SANBANCHO HoTEL 


Near The B sare : Eabosoy. Kojimachi, T 
e): 


Since 


SHIRTS 


Made by custom tailor 


Tani Shirt Co, 


1930 


Just CALL—48-3366 & We come to you. 
(C.P.0. Box Tokye No. 1616) 


Atmosphere 

* Fine Food 

.* All Types of Cocktails 

* Delicious Pastries ; 

Completely & 

Air-Conditioned >=: 
Open daily Ren 

11:00 am—10:30 pm 

Tel: 59-6810/1 


Basement 
Sanshin Bldg. 
Hibiya, Tokyo 


Home-Like Cuisine 
in a Home-Like 


’ 
. 
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ONLY RELIABLE 


MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE MARKET. 


KOSUGA 


Tel: (66) 4673, 8684, 3258, 


* Plants: 
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HE 
Open 7 days _— i — 


K. D. type 


.CO,, LTD 


10, Yokoyama-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


3250, 3259, 3558, 8696, 9880 


Branch: 14, 2-chome, Nippon-bashi-suji, Minami-ku, Osaka 
Tokyo, Takada, Shibu-kawa, Mobara, Osaka 
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Police Hunt 
2 Suspects 
In Car Case 


Police are conducting a Nna- 
tionwide search for two auto 
brokers, one of them a Japanese- 
American, on suspicion of play- 
ing a major role in the illegal 
car import case. 

Warrants of arrest were is- 
sued yesterday for the two men, 
identified as Yutaka Ozawa, 31, 
a Japanese-American, of Katsu- 
shika-ku, Tokyo, and Gen Ori- 
moto, 30, of Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 

The case allegedly involving 
the illegal import of foreign 
cars on forged documents came 
into the open earlier this month 
when 27 Chinese merchants 
were rounded up as suspected 
members of an illegal car im- 
port ring. 

Police alleged that Ozawa and 
Orimoto had probably borrowed 
the names of Chinese residents, 
forged tax receipts addressed to 
them, and used the false docu- 
ments in applying for car im- 
port licenses. 

Police also said Orimoto was 
suspected of conspiring with 
Reiji Shimaya, an employe of 
the Kojimachi Tax Office, ar- 
rested earlier on suspicion of 
involvement in the case, 


Miss Mayhew Donates 
To Kyushu Flood Relief 


Miss Valerie Mayhew, winner 
of the “Miss Teahouse of the 
August Moon” contest, held re- 
cently in Sydney, Australia, 
donated ¥5,000 yesterday out of 
her pocket money to victims of 
the recent flood in Kuyshu. 

The donation, which was 
made through the Japan Red 


Cross, was accepted by Tada- 
tsugu Shimazu, president of 
the JRC. 


20 Fulbright Students 
Going to U.S. in 1958 


Twenty Japanese scholars will 
be sent to the United States for 
study under the Fulbright pro- 
gram next year. 

The scholars selected by the 
Fulbright Commission will study 
for a year from September, 
1958, at U.S. universities. 

They will be selected from ap- 
plicants below the age of 35. 

Applications will be received 
by the commission in Tokyo up 
to Oct. 18. 


- Tackle Poverty 
Ist, Kishi Urged 


Out of the “three evils”— 
corruption, violence and pov- 
erty—that Prime Minister 
Kishi has pledged to wipe 
out, the Japanese people are 
eager to get rid of poverty 
first of all. This was reveal- 
ed in a public opinion sur- 
Mo | in which 2,500 persons 
were polled throughout the 
country. The people ques- 
tioned felt that after the 
Kishi Administration has 
eliminated poverty, it can 
tackle graft and violence in 
that order. The poll also 
indicated a drastic decline 
in the popularity of the 
Japan Communist Party. 
Half of the people polled 
voiced support for Kishi’s 
Liberal-Democratic Party. 
The Socialist got one-third 
of the votes while the coun- 
try’s Red party was backed 
by oniy one per cent. 


German Graphic Art 
Exhibit Opening Today 


An exhibition of modern Ger- 
man graphic art, the first of its 
kind to be seen in postwar 
Japan, will open to the public 
at 11 a.m. today at the National 
Museum for Modern Art in Kyo- 


bashi, 

This show, in which such con- 
temporary artists as _ Erich 
Heckel, Werner Gilles, Ernst 


Wilhelm Nay and Fritz Winter 
will be represented, will remain 
in Tokyo until Sept. 22 and then 
tour a number of other Japa- 
nese cities. 

The exhibition has been or- 
ganized by the National Museum 
for Modern Art in Tokyo as well 
as the German Art Council at 
Cologne, and is sponsored by the 
German Embassy and the Japa- 
nese-German Society in Tokyo. 

The exhibition which also 
contains works of Otto Eglau 
who recently received a prize 
at the first Biennale of Graphic 
Arts in Tokyo, is an excellent 
survey of contemporary German 
graphic arts and works of some 
of its most representative ex- 


ponents. 
19 Specialists Due 


Here From Taiwan 


Nineteen specialists represent- 
ing industry and education, are 
due in Tokyo tomorrow from 
Taiwan to study advanced tech- 


nology in Japan. 


RHONDA FLEMING 


; Also Showing , 
MARTIN LEWIS. 
“SCARED STIFF” 
Geentep Today 
okohama Takarazuka 
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(Alluring Hostesses 


at your service) 


Completely Air Conditioned 
Delicious Drinks, 


Chinese Cuisine 


Shows: Program Changes Nitely 


(9 & 11 p.m) 


Open from 7 p.m, 


Member of DINERS’ CLUB 


Wf: + Nite Club 
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‘QUEEN BEE 


In front of Ginza 2-chome, Tram Stop 


(on Ginza St.) 
Tel: (56) 8331/4 
(Parking at Side) 
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pe If it’s MIKIMOTO, 
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K MIKIM@TO nc 


MAIN Store: Ginza St., Tokyo 
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Fire Reported 


On Another 
Pioneer Ship 


By The Associated Press 

YOKOHAMA — The second 
mysterious fire that broke out 
aboard a Yokohama-bound 
| American freighter this month 
caused only “negligible” dam- 
age, a U.S. Lines official said 
yesterday. 

He said a check was under 
way. 

The freighter Pioneer Mist, 
en route from Keelung, Taiwan, 
as was the previous ship, radio- 
ed Thursday that fire broke out 
near the second hatch but was 
controlled. It said there were 
no casualties. The freighter 
was expected to arrive at Yoko- 
hama at midnight last night 
and be docked at Takashima 
pier by 8 a.m. 

“It was the second ship in a 
row for us,” the spoKesman 
said. 

The Pioneer Mill suffered 
minor damage from a fire and 
reported explosions about five 
miles off the Japanese coast as 
it meafed Yokohama iast 
Aug. 16. 

The Japanese coast guard said 
it received a brief message from 
the Pioneer Mist at 3:20 p.m. 
Thursday reporting “a fire, 
without mentioning time or day 
near the second hatch, but it 
was put under control without 
Causing any casualties.” 

U.S. Lines officials confirmed 
receipt of a similar message. 


Cinema Watchman 
Stabbed to Death 


A night watchman at a Tokyo 
movie theater was found stab- 
bed to death early yesterday 
morning. 

Tomekichi Haneda, 52, a 
night watchman at the Ueno 
Toho Theater, was found lying 
in a pool of blood on the second 
floor of the theater by a second 
night watchman making his 
rounds of the building. 

Coroners decided that, of the 
several cuts inflicted on the 
head of the victim, a deep gash 
behind his left ear was the im- 
mediate cause of death. 

Police agreed that the murder 
weapon was a sharp knife. 

Police believe that the slaying 
of the amicable middle-aged 
man was prompted by pecuni- 
ary motives since the manager’s 
office appeared to have been 
ransacked by the intruders. 

However, the steel safe con- 
taining ¥400,000 was intact. 

Meanwhile, police arrested 
two men with bloodstains all 
over their clothes as suspects 
but investigation revealed that 
they had been fighting each 
other and their alibis were es- 


tablished. 
suspected that the 


Police 
crime had been committed by 
someone who was familiar with 
the conditions at the movie 
theate-. 


Tokyo-Osaka Bus 
Operation Sought 


Approval of the Transporta- 
tion Ministry has been sought 
by an automobile company of 
its plan to start high-speed bus 
services between Tokyo and 
Osaka in about 12 hours. 

According to the business pro- 
gram submitted to the Ministry, 
the Japan High-Speed Auto- 
mobile Co. will operate five re- 
turn trips a day between To- 
kyo and Osaka via Nagoya and 
Kyoto by running 13 buses each 
accommodating 32 passengers. 

Through this service, the 
firm estimated that a total of 
57,600 passengers would be car- 
ried a year. 

The proposed fare is ¥2,950 
between Tokyo and Osaka. 


87% of College Grads 
In Japan Find Work 


Eighty-seven per cent of 
those seeking employment after 
graduation from colleges. in 
April have found work, as of 
the end of June, according to 
an Education Ministry report. 

At this rate, the ministry ex- 
pects prospects of new gradu- 
ates next year being placed to 
be dim, except in the field of 
science, since there will be 
about 10,000 more graduates. 


'Panteen contains a Vitamin 

of the B Group that is most 

important for the future’ of 
your hair, 


PANTEEN 


Stops Loss of Hair 
Eliminates Dandruff 


Its discreet, refreshing per- 
fume is appreciated by ladies 
and gentlemen, 
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Kelvin Lindemann, Danish delegate to the coming Inter- 
national PEN Club Congress, presented famous Danish porce- 
lain art statues to the Japan PEN Club president, Yasunari 
Kawabata as gifts of the Danish PEN Club to the Japanese 
counterpart yesterday in a reception given by the Danish 
Legation at the Imperial Hotel. Left to right: Lindemann, 
Mrs. Yoko Matsuoka, secretary general of the Japan PEN 
Club; Kawabata and Ib Bodenhagen., Danish charge d'affaires. 
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Mystery Benefactor 


The forgotten men and 4a 
woman laughed happily, then 
began humming some gay tune. 
Their desolate quarters had 
just been decorated with flow- 
ers and dolls. New bedsheets 
and fresh underwear had just 
been brought in. 


The scene: One of the wards 
of the National Hospital at Ho- 
enzakacho, Higashi-ku, Osaka. 
The time: The afternoon of 
June 26, 1957. The characters: 
Six disabled soldiers and a dis- 
abled wartime army nurse. The 
occasion for their hilarity: The 
arrival of ¥40,000 in cash with 
a letter of encouragement from 
“that mysterious lady philan- 
thropist.” 


Every June 26 and Christmas 
Eve since Yule Eve 1950, the 
same amount in cash with a 
warmly worded letter is deliv- 
ered by a gentleman to the un- 
fortunates. Sometimes the do- 
nation is enriched with pres- 
ents in kind. The donation for 
June 26 this year was accom- 
panied by 338 new books, worth 
¥70,000, delivered by automo- 
bile. 

“The gifts from that mysteri- 
ous lady are the only thing 
we're living for,” one of the 
beneficiaries says. 

On Christmas Eve, 1950, a 
middle-aged gentleman called 
at the hospital’s office, present- 
ed a package and a letter, and 
left abruptly without giving his 
name. 

The package contained bun- 
dies of banknotes totaling ¥40,- 
000, The accompanying letter, 
written in a firm hand, said: 
“How dreary every day must 
be to you! Today is Christmas 
Eve. I shall be very happy if 
this small gift can be of help 
to you.” The writer signed 
herself as “A Woman in Nishi- 
nomiya.” 

On June 26, 1951 a similar 
gift arrived, The accompany- 
ing letter said: “In memory of 
my birthday.” Another similar 


Geographical Meet 
Discusses Papers 


Papers on 19 topics, including 
climate, industrialization and 
topography, were read before 
the second-day session yesterday 
of the International Geographi- 
cal Conference at the Gakushi 
Kaikan Hall in Kanda. 

Conferees divided into three 
separate groups discussed var- 
ious problems concerning the 
three subjects. 

Prof. K. A. Salistchev of the 
Moscow State University and 
two other Russian delegates in- 
troduced the latest map of the 
Soviet Union at a meeting of the 
topographical committee. 

Foreign delegates later visited 
by bus the civic, amusement and 
shopping centers of the metro- 
polis. 


Tokyo Writer’s Wife 
Strangles 2 Children 


The wife of a poor scenario 
writer in Tokyo tried to kill 
herself yesterday after strangl- 
ing to death her two children, 
aged eight and six. 

The mother took an _ over- 
doze of sleeping pills and slash- 
ed her throat with a safety raz- 
or blade. 

Mrs. Yoshio Kokeguchi was 
found in a state of coma by her 
husband at their home in Naka- 
no-ku abut 2 a.m. yesterday. 
Later, the Nakata police arrest- 
ed the 31-year-old mother on 
the charge of murder. 
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KOEISHA CO. | 
| Tel: 39-5796 


Here and There 
in Japan 


}gift and a kind letter came on 


Christmas Eve the same year. 

On June 26 of the next year, 
the hospital staff and the bene- 
ficiaries, expecting the arrival 
of another gift, posted them- 
selves as lookouts for. the 
bringer—and found him. He 
was identified as a section 
chief of a well-known cotton 
spinning company in Osaka. 
But he wouldn’t say who the 
donor was, 

Who is she? Some put her 
down as a “rich war widow,” 
others think her a “woman 
social worker.” We shall never 
know, because her messenger 
is “bound by a pledge” to 
keep mum. 


Amateur Artistes 


Talk of the town in Takatsuki, 
a suburban city between Osaka 
and Kyoto, is an amateur art- 
ist group of 15 oldsters of the 
average age of 60. 

Organized on October 21, 1955, 
the group has participated in 
amateur vocal and dancing tal- 
ent shows here and there and 
won rousing applauses—not so 
much for their artistic accom- 
plishments as for their enthu- 
siasm. 

A young village Buddhist 
priest of 31 organized the group 
with an initial membership of 
only seven. His object: To give 
cheer to the otherwise cheerless 
lives of old folk. 

The amateur singer-dancers 
started with digging up half- 
forgotten focal folk songs they 
had sung in their childhood. 
They had them recomposed by 
professional composers, and 
sang them at amateur talent 
shows. Once they went as far 
as Tokyo on a performance tour. 

Now they are busy learning 
and performing folk dances. 
They are very much sought after 
—especially in the Bon festival 
season in summer. 

“They are to be commended,” 
says the Committee on the Edit- 
ing of the History of Taxkatsuki, 
“for digging up and reintroduc- 
ing many half-forgotten old local 
folk songs.” 

“All mother-in-law-wife trou- 
ble has gone,” report the fami- 
lies of the aged amateur artists. 
“Our bent bodies have become 
straight again and the winkles 
on our faces have been smooth- 
ed out,” the old folk say glee- 
fully. 


‘Trading Company’ 
Handled 75 Girls 


The Metropolitan Police De- 
partment has uncovered a 
“corporate enterprise,” that em- 
ployed 75 prostitutes. 

According to the police, Miss 
Kiyo Nara, 46-year-old resident 
in Shinjuku, Tokyo, established 
the Tomooka Trading Co. as the 
cover for her “business.” 

The company, capitalized at 3 
million yen, was making 60 mil- 
lion yen a year as “sales pro- 
ceeds.” It operated’ eight 
“shops” within the red-light dis- 
trict of Shinjuku. 

The 75 girls were employed as 
“clerks” at those “branch offi- 
ces,” the police said. The police 
will refer the case to prosecu- 
tors for indictment. 


A-Protection Experts 


From Germany Due 


Four German scientists who 
are specializing in protection 
against radiation will arrive in 
Tokyo Monday for a_ three- 
month study in their special 
field in Japan. The four phy- 
sicians Dr. Wittenzellner, Dr. 
Gomer, Dr. Jensen and Dr, Keim 
will take part in a course on 
radiation protection which will 
be given by Prof. Masao Tsu- 
zuki. During their stay in 
Japan the four scholars will visit 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. They 
are traveling under the aus- 
pices of the German Ministry} 


i by SAS yesterday morning on 


for Atomic Questions. 


Leaves Tokyo 
For Moscow 


A 10man labor delegation, 
headed by Secretary General 
Akira Iwai of the General Coun- 
cil of Japan Trade Unions 
(Sohyo), left Tokyo for Moscow 


‘At Omiya Station 


Several JNR Men 


7 - . 


Hurt in Picket Fight 


Several national railway workers and railway security officers 
were injured yesterday at Omiya Station when pickets posted by 


the National Railway Workers 


Union (Kokuro) scuffied with 


security guards while trying to prevent their fellow workers from 
taking exams for security officers. 


a three-week tour of Soviet Rus- 


sia at the invitation of the So 
viet Trade Union Council. | 

During its sojourn in Russia, 
the group is scheduled to in-| 
spect the labor situation in that 
country and also hold talks 
with labor officials. | 

After Boing to Russia, Iwai 
will visit Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, West Germany, France,’ 
Britain, Egypt, India, Burma, 


Indonesia and Communist China |P""" 
to sound out labor leaders in| 
those countries on Sohyo’s plans |!" 
for the holding of an Afro-|* 23 


Asian labor union conference. 


Tests were sc..eduled to be 
held at nine places within the 
Tokyo bureau for 45 officers 


© \from 10 a.m. But picket lines 


formed by union members at 


fe four places, including Ueno and 


ee | Omiya, delayed the start of the 
ea | examinations. 


The Japanese National Rail- 


i way Corporation called for 250 


©=* | new security officers throughout 


Soichi Hosoi, Central Execu- : ig 


tive Committee member of the 
National Railway Workers Uni-| 


will attend the convention of the 
World Federation of Trade Uni-| 
ons (WFTU) scheduled to be | 
held in East Germany from 
Oct. 7 after the Russian tour. 


The other members of the - : alll 
delegation are scheduled to visit 23s" 
Communist China also before 3m Pg ee 


returning to Tokyo in October. 


Europeans to View 
Japan Art Exhibits 


A total of 141 art objects, in- 
cluding 37 pieces designated as 
national treasures, will be 
shown at a Japanese ancient 
fine arts exhibition to be held 
in Europe next year. 

The exhibits were selected 
this week by the National Cul- 
tural Property Protection Com- 
mission, 

They will be shown to the 
Japanese public for a week from 
Nov. 26 at the National Museum 
in Tokyo before being shipped 
to Europe Jan. 26, next year, 
aboard the French M.M. liner 
Vietnam. 

The European exhibition will 
open in Paris on April 15, next 
year. 

The art items will then be dis- 
played in London from July 1, 
The Hague from Oct. 1 and in 
Rome from Dec. 15. 

The exhibition will last one 
and a half months at each of the 
four places, 

To be exhibited will be 105 
paintings, 28 sculptures and 8 
antiques, 


Death Rap Upheld 
For Young Slayer 


A death sentence passed by 
the Sapporo Higher Court last 
year on the youngest criminal 
Suspect ever to be condemned 
in Japan’s history was upheld 
yesterday as the Supreme 
Court turned down the appeal 
made by the defense. 

The defendant was Koshi 
Yamanoi, 22-year-old former 
bartender employed by the U.S. 
Security Forces in the town of 
Chitose, Hokkaido. He was 
barely 18 when the crime was 
committed, 

Yamanoi, broke into a pawn- 
shop in the town, killed the 
shop proprietor and his wife 
with a cudgel and took ¥13,000 
in cash and a bank deposit 
book, 


Agriculture-Fishery 
Vice Minister Picked 


The Government yesterday 
appointed Tomonosuke Shiomi 
as new  Agriculture-Forestry 
Vice Minister, succeeding Tada- 
shi Kiyoi. 

Shiomi was formerly director 
general of the  dAgriculture- 
Forestry Ministry’s Fisheries 
Agency. 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister 
Munenori Akagi’s plan to 
replace Kiyoi with Shiomi was 
approved by the Cabinet yester- 
day morning. 

At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment appointed Hideo Oku- 
hara, deputy director general 
of the Fisheries Agency to the 
director-generalship of the 
agency succeeding Masao Okai, 
who was relieved of his post at 
his own request. 


Thai Health Official 
Here on Field Study 


A Thai health official is mak- 
ing a three-month field study 
of the Japanese school dental 
hygiene program under the 
Colombo Plan, it was announced 
yesterday by the Health Section 
of the Education Ministry, 

Mrs, Pranee Sirikaya, 34, chief 
of the Diagnosis and Treatment 
Section, School Health Division, 
Department of Health, Thai 
Public Health Ministry, arrived 
in Japan via JAL Aug. 26. 

Graduated in 1945 from the 
Toyo Women’s Medical College 
of Tokyo, Mrs. Sirikaya is now 
participating in a_ traveling 
dental clinic for schools in the 
Tokyo, Saitama and Kanagawa 
areas as a trainee of the Japa- 
nese Education Ministry. 
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A pretty young Japanese 
ground-hostess with Swissair 
will leave Tokyo for France 


Shortly to study theology 
there and become an evan- 
gelist. Miss Michiko Aoba 
will leave on Sept. 30 to enter 
the European Bible Institute, 
the first Japanese ever to be 
admitted into the interdeno- 
minational seminary. 


Gov't Designates 
Oct. 24 as U.N. Day 


The Government issued a 
statement yesterday officially 
designating Oct. 24 as United 
Nations Day, 


The announcement was made 
following the Cabinet decision 
yesterday morning to observe 
U.N. Day on Oct. 24, the anni- 
versary of the effectivation of 
the U.N. Charter. 


The Government, in its an- 
nouncement, hoped that the 
Japanese people would observe 
Oct. 24 as a day of resolving to 
contribute toward maintenance 
of international peace and pro- 
motion of the welfare of man- 
kind in line with the objectives 
of the U.N. Charter. 


Republic Pictures’ 
Executive Veep Here 


Reginald Armour, executive 
vice president of Republic Pic- 
tures International Corp., New 
York, arrived in Tokyo Thurs- 
day night via PAA from the 
United States on a week’s busi- 
ness inspection visit here. 


: ee the country to prepare for the 
== | October offensive of the ratiway 
= workers union. 


The union called out some 80 


~-| unionists offduty at Omiya to 


form a picket line outside the 
examination room from 8:30 
a.m. 

After the station authorities 
issued an order to evict those 
others than examinees, the 
union members and examinees 
jostled with each other for 
about an hour. 

Thirty security officers were 
mobilized to remove the pic- 
keters from the examination 
room. The picketers linked 
arms and tried to break through 
the security officers. 

In the ensuing scuffle which 
lasted several minutes, about 
10 window panes were broken 
and several persons on both 
sides were injured. 

Sixty-one persons had appli- 
ed for the tests at Omiya. 

At Ueno, 75 persons applied 
to take the tests. However, 
only two persons were able to 
enter the examination hall by 
the specified time because they 
were prevented from entering 
by picketers. 

The union removed the picket 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Similar harassing  obstruc- 
tions took place at Oji and 
Sumidagawa stations. 

About 600 persons applied for 
the 250 posts as security of- 
ficers since it would mean 
more pay. Those passing the 
tests will undergo two months’ 
training before being assigned 
to their new posts. 

Meanwhile, the JNR Corpora- 
tion has notified its workers’ 
union that the checking off of 
union dues from wages at the 
source would be _ suspended 
from October because the con- 
tract concerning the step will 
expire at the end of next month. 

The corporation’s action drew 
immediate criticism from the 
union that it was meant to “op- 
tan sound labor union activi- 

es.” 

Informants opined that the 
suspension of checking off 
of union dues would deal a 
severe blow to the _ union’s 
finances, 

They believed that authori- 
ties of other Government enter- 
prises may take similar action 
against unions. 


KENZO TAKAGI 


Leading Japanese Bands of 
the Night Spots in Tokyo 
KEINICHIRO EBIHARA & HIS OCTET 
at the Club Marunouchi 
KOICHI KAWABE & HIS ALL STAR GIANTS 
at the Jazz Corner Tennessee 
SHIGENORI OHARA & HIS BLUE COATS 
at the Dance Hall lidabashi Shochiku 
MISAO IKEDA & HIS RHYTHM KINGS 


NOBUO HARA & HIS SHARPS & FLATS 
‘ at the Night Section Monte Carlo 


at the Club Benibasha 
& HIS MIDNIGHT SUNS 
at the Club Manuela 
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IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE, 


VIEN!I VIENI, HANA and 5 others. 


LP (LKB-5) 
EP (KEA-30-2) 
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for quality, beauty 
and long wear! 
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The only Furniture Manufacturer 
ever to be awarded commendation 


by the Minister of Labor. 


TOCHIKU MFG. CO., LTD. 


7, Daikanyama-cho, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo. 


Tel: (46) 2219, 2295 
Tokyo, ‘Tel: (27) 1692-3 
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Dance in Review 


By JEAN ANDERSON 


The Bolshoi— Fable and Fact 


Flashes of incredible beauty 
from the dance of a bygone age 
alternating with equally in- 
credible banality kept dance 
lovers wide awake when the 
Bolshol Theater Ballet opened 
Wednesday night at the Koma 
Stadium. 

At last the Tokyo dance au- 
dience could assess the myth of 
Russian ballet that has substi- 
tuted till now for the reality of 
actual performance. As with 
most myths when examined, we 
find both fact and fancy in 
large doses. 

The impression that preceded 
the Bolshoi group was of great 
athleticism, breathtaking. leaps, 
an excellent corps de ballet, 
men who excelled as partners 
but who did little else. Much 
of this was borne out, though 
in many ways the ballet was 
less and more than we had been 
led to expect. 

There was indeed great 
athleticism — tremendous leaps, 
lightning runs that covered the 
whole huge stage, and a profu- 
sion of turns. The stage was 
alive with vitality, bodies hurl- 
ing through space, being lifted 
to arms’ length (once held aloft 
by only one arm!), arms un- 
dulating and feet flashing. 

Much of this was very excit- 
ing. Dance is, after all, bodies 
moving through space, and 
these bodies really moved! 
What Was surprising and un- 
expected was that they did not 
move with precision. Footwork 
was fast but often not accurate. 
So often the lines of the body, 


the back, the neck, the arm 
seemed either overextended or 
flung without control so that 
the clean line, the lyric line was 
missing. | 


This lack of precision was 
evident in the corps de ballet, 
who did not display much es- 
prit de corps. One cannot 
guess how fair a sample of 
ballet as performed in Moscow 
this touring group is, but on 
the basis of their performance 
Wednesday night the corps de 
ballet is an inferior one: they 
do not move in unison and 
their performance is quite 
wooden. Since they only were 
seen in the ubiquitous Swan 
Lake, perhaps other viewings 
may alter this impression. 

The dancing of the men was 
one of the happiest surprises of 
the evening. We expected their 
leaps to be fabulous and they 
were. It was in the leaps that 
their freedom-instead-of-preci- 
sion approach came out so beau- 
tifully. The leaps that Ledjakh 
performed in a dance called Sea 
and Pearl were the high spot of 
male dancing of the evening. 
His leaps are so free and open 
it made other leaps seem rigid 
and frozen in space compared 
with his soaring, sweeping 
grace. 

But the surprise came from 
the feeling one got fro: watch- 
ing the men dance. With the 
exception of Ledjakh’s dancing 
we just mentioned, the men 
spent most of the evening sup- 
porting the ballerinas. This has 
always seemed like the more 
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menial part of male dancing, 
but not so when the Russians 
do it. 

For one thing they have car- 
ried the art of partneri to 
the point where they perform 
prodigious feats of strength; 
they toss the ballerinas in the 
air, hold her high above their 
head in lifts of great effect. 
The other unique quality of the 
men’s partnering was the al- 
most casual grace with which 
they held the ballerina and 
caught her after her turns. 
There was none of the frantic 
tenseness that ome sometimes 
sees in male partners, that will- 
I-catch-her-won’'t-I-catch-her con- 
cern so easy to parody. As a 
result the two male leads, 
‘Ledjakh and Preobrazhensky, 
gave a feeling of strength and 
‘masculine reserve that was 


Lepenshinskaya and Preobrazhensky in “Waters of Spring.” 


This Week's Kitty ¥70,000! 


™eJapan Times Prize Puzzle 
Rules 


Solve the clues as you would 


any crossword puzzle. 


Clip out the 


puzzie after you have filled it in, paste it on the back of a postcard ana 
mall it to PRIZE PUZZLE, The Japan Times, l-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, so as to reach The Japan Times office no later than 


midnight Thursday. 


PLEASE REMBMBER the postage will be 10 yen 


in this case, not the usual five yen. If you prefer to bring it in person, 
the solution should be delivered by 5 P.M. WEDNESDAY. Readers may 
submit as many entries as they like, providing that their solutions are 
written on The Japan Times clippings and pasted on the back of post- 
cards in accordance with the foregoing instructions. 

If more than one contestant succeeds in answering the puzzle cor- 
rectly, the prize will be divided equally among those having the correct 
solutions. If no one succeeds in solving the puzzle correctly, ¥5,000 will 
be added to the prize for the next contest to take place next Saturday. 

For the protection ot our readers, the correct answers will be mailed 
directly from the United States to Leonard Johnson, vice-president of 
the Nationai City Bank of New York, Tokyo, who will hold them in 


custody until the date of publication in The Japan Times. 


The names 


of the winners, if any, with the correct answer to this puzzie and an 
explanation of the more difficult clues will be published in The Japan 


Times next Saturday. 


Study the clue carefully before you write down your answers and 
remember there is always one answer and oniy one answer that is 
entirely correct. The decision of the judges in this contest shall be final 
and all contestants taking part must agree to accept those decisions 


Puzzle No. 132 


as a condition of entry. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


1. Peril or risk. 


Brownish valuable fur. 


Such children are often strong and wiry. 


8. It might be an idea to keep it locked up when there are 


children in the house. 


that—talk is useless. 


Playing it, a beginner is liable to make mistakes. 
The sort of animal one would expect to need a lot of food. 
During a conference, it may seem clear to an impatient man 


16. Certain things to eat. 

19. Pronoun. 

20. Is sensitive to weather conditions, of course. 

21. It would certainly—a professional acrobat if he fell while 
performing a simple trick. 

22. A novice might well—a game against a really good player. 

23. In order to produce a good—, you must, of course, have 
good material. 

24. The kind of—most popular nowadays might have been 
frowned upon years ago. 
. CLUES DOWN 

1. Not the sort of place you’d choose for your family to live in. 

2. As regards newspapers, a man who reads—is certainly 
unusual. 

3. Sharp blow. 

5. Can annoy a man if quite unnecessary. 

6. Civic official. 

9. Tiny particle. 

10. Meeting someone from—would naturally please an Italian 
emigrant. 

11. A made-up story. 

14. Hydrogen, for instance. 

17. What a man would do if a girl slapped his face. 

18. Usually taken after intense study. 

20. Garment. 

21. Body of salt water. 
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The place you will like 


GUEST 


Air Conditioned 


Chinese Restaurant 


The Best One in Tokyo 
50, Sakurada-ch6, Azabu 
on 17th St. Next to the Chinese Embassy 
Open daily: 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. For Reservation Tel: 48-0764 
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very attractive to watch. 

Lepeshinskaya, the leading 
prima ballerina this group 
brought with them, was also 
at odds with the reputation 
that preceded her. She certainly 
is a ballerina to whom technique 
is everything, but that is not 
the whole picture. The curious 
thing is how she sees fit to use 
her technique. The dances she 
appeared in are very slight, 
with little chance for much 
depth of interpretation. One 
had the feeling that her tech- 
nique was being used solely for 
demonstration of personal skill 
(with the existence of which 
we have no argument anyway). 
Perhaps in a ballet with some 
depth, she would be willing to 
subordinate her personality to 
the artistic demands of the 
ballet, but her performance 
Wednesday night was pure ex- 
hibitionism. 

Full of Tricks 

She has an intriguing stage 
personality, full of glittering 
tricks and mischievous glances. 
She plays directly to the audi- 
ence and establishes a rapport 
that at times can slip over into 
pure ham. It will be interesting 
to see her performance in some 


Announcements — 


“GRANT HEIGHTS NURSERY. 
School makeup registration will be 
held this ag = ” gmaacars be- 
10 a.m. p.m. 
THe YOKOHAMA ARMED 
FORCES Women's Club will-hold its 
monthly luncheon on Tuesday, Sept. 
3, at 12:30 p.m. at the Golden Dra- 
gon Officers’ Mess. Program for 
the day is a benefit fashion show 


month are the outgoing board mem- 
bers. Reservations close noon Satur- 
day, Aug. 31. Please call Mrs. J. A. 
Slagle 2-6706 or Mrs. K. J. Smith 


, TOKYO WOMEN’S GOLF Associa- 
tion, Camp Drake, will not play 
Sept. 2 due to holiday. Regular 
play will be held Tuesday Sept 3 


U.S.C. (University 
California) alumni will meet at Dr. 
Hideyoshi’s villa (formerly Baron 
Shidehara’s villa), Kotsubo, Kama- 
kura (Tel: Kamakura 425) for lunch 
on Sunday noon, ‘Sept. 1, Bring 
family and friends. For reserva~- 

; 3135. 

eAMA AREA OFFICERS WIVES 
Club members are reminded that 
dues are now being accepted for 
year 57-58. Membership may be re- 
newed at Sagamihara Commissary 
between Sept. 3—14 from 9 a.m.— 
6 p.m. Remember you must be @ 
member to attend our September 
election meeting. New members 
are cordially invited to join. For 
further information call Mrs. Bliss, 
Fuchinobe 6489. 


For Puzzle No. 131 


Explanations of Clues 


CLUES ACROSS 


1. RING not SING. It can be 
essential “to memorize a 
number you” are going to 


“have to” SING “on occa- 
sion.” “It’s just as well to 


memorize a” phone “num- 
ber,” but not essential. Cor- 
rectly speaking, “you” TING 


or DING a bell, not “a 
certain number.” 
7. ODD not OLD. “Thought to 


be” points to something that 
is a matter of opinion, favor- 
ing ODD rather than OLD 
(his age would be known 
and thus indisputable), Also 
should read, “a bit OLD for 
the job” rather than just “a 
bit” OLD. 
9. AMPLE not APPLE. Since 
“to eat” is unnecessary 
where APPLE is concerned, 
AMPLE is best. 
HEED not NEED. HEED is 
more comprehensive, as if 
“you don’t HEED the radio, 
you don’t really NEED it 
on.” “The radio is” not “on” 
unless you FEED “‘it” elec- 
tricity. 
GLUT not GOUT. Our doc- 
tors today are most familiar 
with the symptoms and 
“effects” of GOUT, making 
the clue words “untold 
effects” poor for GOUT. The 
clue is true of GLUT. 
16. RUBBLE not RUMBLE. The 
average person tends to 
think of “an earthquake” in 
terms of what it does 
rather than what it sounds 
like. Thus RUBBLE is bet- 
ter than RUMBLE. 
FIT not FAT. Since rela- 
tively few “people” are FAT, 
“in this country” the clue 
words, “on the average” and 
“exceptionally” suit FIT 
best. “On the average peo- 
ple are reasonably” FIT, but 
not “exceptionally” so. 
COVE not CAVE. Since the 
clue calls for a “coastal” 
feature, COVE is more pre- 
cisely apt. There are many 
inland CAVES. 
READ not REAP. The word 
“concentration” points to a 
mental activity and thus 
favors READ rather than 
REAP or REAM in this de- 
finite clue. REAPing and 
REAMing call for care 
rather than “concentration.” 
REAR is vague. 
BOY not BAY. The clue is 
true of BOY. “A trouble- 
some” horse (BAY) will “be 


10. 


11, 


20. 


23. 


25. 


wanted,” if it can win races. | 


BEY is remote, furthermore, 
the clue words “in a racing 
stable,” refer to those per- 
sons and animals that par- 
take in its operation. 


CLUES DOWN 


2. INVESTORS not INVEN- 
TORS. It is inventions 
rather than the INVEN- 
TORS themselves, that 
“have been exploited,” the 
inventions being the _  ac- 
tual source of profit. IN- 
VESTORS is good. INVER- 
TORS is poor and does not 
suit “often,” especially for 


one item usually in good 


supply. 

3. GOOD not GOLD. You 
shouldn’t need anybody “to 
tell you” if the “watch is a 
GOLD one,” since this is 
easy “to tell” from the 
marking. Whether or not 
“it’s a GOOD one,” having a 
high quality movement, is 
expected from “ a jeweler.” 

8. DAGGER not DANGER. 
DAGGER is best being de- 


finitely a lethal weapon. 
DANGER imay be quite 
trivial, eg. DANGER of 


oversleeping. 

13. BEER not BEEF. If “he 
consumes” a lot of BEER, 
you are likely to notice the 
fact. This is not necessarily 
true of BEEF. # £=Further- 
more, why BEEF rather 
than just “the amount of” 
meat “he consumed’”’? 
BEETS would be more cor- 
rect not BEET. 

17. BUSH not BUST. “Definite 
ornamental value” links up 
best with a BUSH in the 
garden. Tue “value” of a 
BUST may be largely com- 
memorative or sentimental; 
it may also be too badly 
sculptured to “have a de- 
finite ornamental value.” 
BUSK is’ functional not 
“ornamental.” 

22. HAM not JAM. “In canned 
form,” rather than simply in 
cans or “canned,” favors 
HAM. JAM is just JAM 
whether it is out of a can or 
not; but “canned” HAM is 
in a different “form” from 
ordinary HAM. YAMS rather| 
than YAM would be correct. 


of the more classical roles. 

Swan Lake was with us again 
as the opening number on the 
program. There was much 
similarity to the Swan Lakes we 
are used to seeing, but some 
curious differences are worth 
noting. 

The Swan Queen, that fasci- 
nating blend of woman and bird, 
was played to emphasize the 
birdlike quality of the part. 
Chorus and principal dancers 
used rippling movements of 
their arms quite reminiscent of 
Indian dancing. It was not in 
general a moving performance 
of Swan Lake with the excep- 
tion of a duet between Tikho- 
mirnova and Preobrazhensky, 
played with a _ sustained 
languorous strength that was 
truly lovely to watch. 

Individually Exciting 

Aside from the classic ballet, 
another course that Russian 
dance has taken, judging from 
the opening performance last 
Wednesday, is a 1920 Isadora 
Duncanesque style. There were 
several numbers done with the 
ballerina in little semi-Grecian 
tunics, floating chiffon scarves, 
or assuming wood nymph poses. 
Choreographically, there was 
nothing in the conception of 
these dances to kindle the ima- 
gination, but they did provide 
the opportunity for some of the 
most individually exciting mo- 
ments of dance in the evening. 

Another group of dances in 
the program were of folk dance 
origin and these were uniform- 
ly fresh and charming. In 
Russian Dance, the chorus per- 
formed with a conviction and 
grace missing in Swan Lake. 

This is just the beginning of 
an important dance event, and 
there is much more to see and 
learn about how ballet has been 
developing in Russia for the 
past four decades of isolation. 
So far there has been little to 
admire in their choreographic 
development and their interest 
has evidently been directed to 
performance, not composition, 

It will take more than one 
viewing to decide how much is 
dance and how much acrobatics. 
But the splendor of their leaps, 
the grandeur of their lifts and 
the sheer physical excitement 
which they can generate add up 
to a possibly significant chal- 
lenge to the world of ballet. 


Radio - TV - 


Screen - Stage 


—RADIO— 


Saturday, Aug. 31 

FEN TOKYO (810 Kes). | 

NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 

6:05—Rise and shine, 7:10—Morning 
meditations, 7:15—Rise and Shine, 
8:05--Polka Party, %8%:30—Message 
of Israel. 

8:55—Music by David Rose, 9:05— 
Make Mine County Style, 9:30— 
Robert Q. Lewis, 10:05—No School] 
Today. 

11:05—Teen-Agers on Parade, 12:15 
—Noon Tunes, 12:45—Songs of the 
Saddle, 1:05—America’s Popular 
Music, 2:05—Boston Symphony. 

3:05—Mostly Dixie, 3:30—Major 
League Baseball, 5:30—Church 
Call, 5:46—Guy Lombardo, 5:55— 
Weather Forecast, 6:15—Eddie 
Fisher. 

6:30—Spotlight on Sports, 6:45— 
Boby Hammack, 7:05—Operation: 
Entertainment, 7:30—Hawaii Calls, 
8:05—Grand Ole Opry. 


.|8:30—The Top Twenty, 9:05—Dixie- 


land Downbeat, 9:15—Sports An- 
swerman, 9:30—Could This Be 
You, 9:55—It's New. 
10:05—Bands of Japan, 10:30—Rock'n 
Roll Dance Party, 10:55—Music for 
Listening, 11:05—Basically Sound, 
11:302—One Night Stand. 
Sunday, Sept. 1 
12:05—Let’s Dance, 12:30—Just Jazz, 
1:05—One o’Clock Jump, 1:0— 
Mystery Time, 2:05—Ebony and 
Ivory, 2:30—Nocturnelle. 
3:05—Music for Everyone, 4:05— 
Morning Star, 5:30—Western Hymn 
Time 
JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JOZ, JOZ2, JOZ3 (3,925 6055 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
MATINEE PROGRAM 
8 :05-8:30—Classical Symphony (Pro- 
kofiev), Steinberg & Pittsburgh 
Symphony; others, (AK)* 
8:30-9:00—Memories of Toti dal 
Monte (soprano): Operatic Arias. 
(AB)* 
1:00-2:00—Guitar Quintet (Tedesco), 
Andres Segovia & Chigi Quintet; 
Baby's Family (Villa-Lobos), Jose 
Echaniz (piano); others (AB)* 
2:00-4:00—Opera, Don Pasquale 
(Donizetti), soloists with Vienna 
Kammerchor & Vienna State 
Opera Orch. (AB)* 
2:05-3:00—Young People’s Concert: 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor 
(Tchaikovsky), Gurlitt & Tokyo 
Philharmonic. (AK) 
4:00-6:00—Shostakovitch Program: 
Prelude & Fugue, String Quartet 
No. 2, Piano Quintet, Symphony 
No. 5. (AB)*® 
4:40-5:00—Chanson Album. (LF)* 
EVENING PROGRAM 
6:20-6:25—Current Topics, Marcel 
Grilli. (AB) 
7:00-7:30—Music from the Movies: 
Disney Cartoons. (AB) 
9:30-10:00—Hit Parade. (AB)* 
9:30-10:00—Water Music & Concerto 
Grosso (Handel), Kazuo Yamada 
& NFC Symphony. (LF) 
10:30-11:00—Music to ‘“‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn), 
Fujiwara Opera Chorus & Tokyo 
Symphony. (KR) 
11:10-11:30—Chansons. (AK)* 
11:40-11:57—Mood Music. (AK)* 
11:45-12:00—English Feature Hour: 
Japan Times News, others. (JOZ) 
12:00-1:00—English' Hour: 12:00— 
Japan Times News; 12:05—Tele- 
phone Requests. (KR)* 
12:05-1:30—Request Hour: Sym- 
phony No. 39 in E flat Major 
(Mozart), Krips & London Syme 
phony; Nutcracker Suite (Tchai- 
kovsky), Fistoulari & Paris Con- 
servatoire Orch.; others. (QR)* 
* Records. 


—VIDEO— 


JOAK-TV 
11:10-11:3—TV For Students, Noon- 
12:15—News, 12:15-12:40—Songs by 
Akira Wakayama Others, 12:40- 
1:00—Movie Short “Hiroshima”. 

6 :00-6:10—Cartoon Movie, 6:10-6:40— 
Drama, 6:40-6:57—Countries of the 
World (Holland), 7:00-7:10—News, 
: :10-7:30—Drama “‘Kanariya Kyo- 

ai’’, 

7:30-8:00—Plus and Minus, 8:00-9:30 

—Pro Baseball, Nankai vs. Han- 
kyu (in case of no game, 8:00- 
8:10—USIS Movie, 8:10-9:30—U:S. 
Movie). 

$:30-9:50—Talk (Musei Tokugawa, 
Kingoro Yanagiya and Haruko 
Sugimura), 9:50-10:00—Sports Re- 
port, 10:00-10:15—News. 

JOAX-NTV 

6:25-6:40—Morning Melodies, 6:45- 

6:50—Puppet Drama, 7:00-7:18— 

News, 7:18—Weather, 8:00-8:18— 
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-9.30 additional) 


News. 

10 :30-11:00—U.S. Movie “Jungle Jim” 
(in Japanese), 11:00-11:25— Talk 
on Women, 11:25-11:55—Table Talk 
(Prime Minister, Ashihei Hino, 
Shio Sakanishi, others). 

Noon-12:15 — News, 12:15-12:45 — 
Week-end Musical, 12:45-1:00— 
Women's News, 1:00-1:15—Cooking 
Memo, 1:15-8:00—Variety Show. 

2:00-4:30—Musical Play “Manhattan 
Story,” From Tokyo Takarazuka, 
4:30-5:30—Toho Star Parade, 5:30- 
5:55— Feature Film (Japanese 
Autumn. 

6:00-6:10—Yomiuri News, 6:15-645— 
Amateur Singing Contest, 6:45- 
6:55—“Todoroki Sensei,” 6:55-7:00 
—International News. 

7:00-7:12—News Flashes, 7:15-7:30— 
Entertainment Sport, 7:30-8:00— 
Anything Goes, 8:00-8:30—Serial 
Home Drama “Tomorrow is Sun- 
day.” 

$:30-9:30—Pro Baseball, Kyojin vs. 
Chunichi (in case of no game, 
8:30-9:00—Norihei Comedy, 9:00- 
9:07—Sports News, 9:15-9:45— 
Drama). 

9:45-10:30—Pro Boxing, Tanaka vs. 
Hasegawa, Okubo vs. Tozuka, 
10 :30-11:00—Drama, 11:00-11:10— 
Today's Events, 11:15—Weekly 
News. 


JOKR-TV 
11:10-11:20—Today's Topics, 11:20- 
11:50—Women’'s School, 11:50-11:56 
—Home Quiz, Noon-12:15—News, 
12:15-12:40—Jazz Time. 
12:40-1:00—Notes for Women, 1:05- 


4:00—Chanson Hour, 6:00-6:15— 
Paper Doll Drama, 6:30-6:35— 
“*Sazae-san.” 


6:45-6:50—Shadow Picture Drama, 
6:50-7 :00—Asahi News, 7:00-7:30— 
Songs, 7:30-8:00—U.S. Movie “Jet 
Jackson” (in Japan). 

$:00-8:30—Songs by Kazuya Kosaka, 
others, 8:30-9:00—Musical Comedy, 
9:00-9:15—Golf School, 9:15-9:45— 
Detective Drama, 9:45-9:55—News. 

9:55-10:00—Sports News, 10:00-10:30 
—Samurai Drama, 10:30-10:50— 
Musicals. 10:50—Weather. 


—SCREEN— 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: The Gar- 
ment Jungle (Lee J. Cobb, Valerie 
French), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Spook 
Chasers (Huntz Hall, Stanley Cle- 
ments), 6:30 & 8:3 p.m. 

TERSHING HEIGHTS: Twenty Mil- 
lion Miles to Earth (William Hop- 
per, Joan Taylor 6:30 & 8:34 p.m. 

GRANT HEIGHTS: Beau James 
(Bob Hope, Paul Douglas), 6:30 & 
8:30 p.m. 

NORTH CAMP DRAKE: Abandon 
Ship! (Tryone Power, Mai Zetter- 
ling). 

HARDY: China Gate (Gene Barry, 
Nat “King” Cole), | 

GAJOEN KANKO HOTEL: The 
Rainmaker (Burt Lancaster, 
Katharin Hepburn), 2 p.m. 

GINZA CONY: The Vintage; The 
Bad and the Beautiful; 11:10, 1:20, 
5:30, Until Sept. 8. , 

HIBIYA THEATER: The Lonely 
Man, 11:20, 1:05, 2:50, 4:40, 6:30, 


MILANOZA (SHINJUKU TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): Bambi; Man 
in Space; 9, 11:05, 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 


SCALAZA: L’'Impero Del Sole, 10, _ 


12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 


SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: The Vintage; 
The Bad and the Beautiful; 9:27, 
1:48, 3:49, Until Sept, 8. 


SHIBUYA PANTHEON: The Unholy 
Wife, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 


SHIBUYA TOKYU: The Carnival, 
12:25, 3:35, 7:05, Until Sept. 5. 


SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Gunfight at 
the O.K. Corral; Scared Stiff; 
(8:40, 12:40, 4:45, 8:50, Saturday 
& Sunday) 10, 2:15, 6:30, Until 
Sept. 13. 


SHINJUKU MILANOZA: The 
holy Wife, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 


SHINJUKU TOHO: The Vintage; 
The Bad and the Beautiful; 10:10, 
1:55, 6:05, Until Sept. 8. 


SHINJUKU TOKYU: The Carnival, 
12:25, 3:45, 7:05, Until Sept. 5. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: The Secret 
Place, 9:30 Sundays, 11:30, 1:35, 
3:40, 5:45, 7:50. 


SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Love in the 
Afternoon, 11:40, 2:25, 5:10, 7:40 
(Sundays, 9:25, 11:55, 2:25, 5, 7:35). 

THEATER TOKYO: L’Homme. a 
L’Impermeable, 11:15, 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40. 

TOKYO GEKIJO: Island in the Sun, 
9:30 Sundays, 11:40, 2:20, 5, 7:40. 
UENO TAKARAZUKA: Scared Stiff, 
Gunfight at the O.K. Corral; 9:45, 

1:47, 6, until Sept. 13. 

UENO TOKYU The Carnival, 10, 1, 
4:20, 7:30, Until Sept. 5. 

YURAKUZA: The Spirit of St. 
Louis, (Sundays, 9), 11:20, 2, 4:40, 
7:20. 

ZENSENZA: La Donna Piu Bella 
del Mondo; Yangtse Incident; 9:40, 
1:33, 5:50, Until Sept. 5. 


YOKOHAMA 
BILL CHICKERING: The Halliday 


Un- 


Brand (Joseph Cotten, Viveca 
Lindfors). 
MUGIZA: Gentlemen Marry 


Brunettes, 11, 2:47, 6:34; Between 
Heaven & Hell, (Sundays, 9:23), 
1:05, 4:52, 8:39, Until Sept. 2. 

PICCADILLY: Love in the After- 
noon, 10, 12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:45. 
SCALAZA: The Bad and the 
Beautiful 10:05, 2:08, 6:13; 
Vintage, 12:23, 4:27, 8:11; 
Sept. 7. 

TAKARAZUKA: Scared Stiff, 10, 
1:59, 6:58; Gunfight at the O.K. 
Corral, 11:50, 3:51, 7:50, Until 
Sept. 7. 


—STAGE— 


KOKUSAI GEKLO: “Natsu-no 
Odori” (Summer Dance) witn 
more than 300 girls of Shochiku 
Girls Revue Troupe, 11:20, a.m. 
3, 6:30 p.m. Until Aug. 31. 

TOKYO TAKARAZUKA: Grand 
Musical show “Manhattan Mono- 
gatari” and Dance Drama “Funa- 
yuji” with Nishiki Kamiyo, 
Yuko Minami and Moon Class of 
Takarazuka Girls’ Opera Troupe, 
5:30 p.m. (Sun, 11 a.m. 4 p.m.; 
Sat. and Aug. 26 to 30, 12:30, 
5:30 p.m.). 


The 
Until 


8:20. (Sundays 9:30, 11:15, 1, 2:50, 
4:40, 6:30, 8:20). 

IMPERIAL THEATER: Seven 
Wonders of the World, 10 avn 
Sunday. 1, 4, 7. 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: The 


Unholy Wife, 10 Sundays, 11:40, 
1:45, 3:30, &:55, 8. 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: I Am 
a Camera, 10 Sundays, 11:45, 1:50, 
3:55, 6, 8. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Passion, 
11:15, 1:30, 3:45, 5:50, 7:55 (Sun- 
days, 10, 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 5:50, | 
7:55). 


for 
EXPERT WATCH 
REPAIRING 
see 
OGURA WATCH CO. 
Hibiya, Sanshin Bldg. 
(Horological Institute of 
America Active Member) 
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MALAYA GAINS HEI 


Another British Colony 
Comes of Age Today 


Federation of 
Malaya becomes a sovereign 
nation within the Common- 
wealth. The Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester are visiting the 
territory for the celebrations, at 
which the Duke is the Queen's 
special representative. - 

The event marks the fulfill- 
ment, in another British depen- 
dency, of the United Kingdom's 
general colonial policy of pro- 
moting self-government in coop- 
eration with the local people. 

The new nation brings to- 
gether the nine Malay States of 
the Malay peninsula and the 
two British Settlements of Pe- 
nang and Malacca, which have 
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Sir Abdul Rahman 
Yang Di-Pertuan Besar 


of Negri Sembilan 
First Paramount Ruler 


been associated in the Federa- 
tion since 1948. The _ settle- 
ments become states in the in- 
dependent Federation of Malaya 
(Persekutuan Tanah Melayu). 

Malaya lies close to the equa- 
tor and, covering some 50,690 
square miles, is about the size 
of England proper, about twice 
the size of the Island of Ceylon, 
or somewhat smaller than Flo- 
rida in the United States of 
America. About four-fifths of 
the area are covered by dense 
tropical jungle. 


Concentrated in the fifth of 
the country which has been 
cleared are the rubber planta- 
tions and small-holdings, the 
tin mines, padi fields, oil palm 
estates, the coconut plantations 
and other peasant holdings, 
from which the main wealth of 
the Federation is derived. 


Reid Commissio n 


In spite of the complications 
inevitable in a society compos- 
ed of several distinct racial 
groups and the diversion of 
energy and resources by the 
people and their Government to 
the fight against Communist 
terrorism, Malaya has gone for- 
ward rapidly toward demo- 
cratic self-government since the 
end of World War II. 


So great was this progress, in 
fact, that it led to the appoint- 
ment last year of a Constitu- 
tional Commission for the Fed- 
eration of Malaya under the 
chairmanship of Lord Reid, 
which was given the task of 
drawing up a Constitution for 
an independent Malaya. 

On Feb. 21 this year, the re- 
port of this commission was 
presented to the British Gov- 
ernment, the Government of the 
Federation and the Rulers of 
the Malay States. 

The essential problem facing 


task of preparing a Constitution 
for Malaya as a viable indepen- 
dent nation was a racial one. 
Of the country’s 5,900,000 in- 
habitants, 2,900,000 are Malays, 
2,200,000 are Chinese, while 
700,000 are Indians and Pakis- 
tanis. 


The problem, then, was not 
one of providing adequate safe- 
guards for the rights of minori- 
ties. The two main racial 
groups are so nearly equal in 
numbers that what has to be 
organized is machinery for 
partnership between them. 


Malays, Chinese 


The Malays, who alone are in- 
digenous to the. territory, live 
mostly by farming and fishing, 
although many of them have 
shown considerable aptitude for 
public service, including mem- 
bership of the armed forces. 

The Chinese, mostly employ- 
ed in the tin mines, on the rub- 
ber estates and in commerce, 
are of two distinct groups: the 
“Straits Chinese,” who were 
born in the country, often of 
parents who were also born 
there, and the “transients,” who 
are relative newcomers from 
their ancestral home. These 
latter tend to live in closely 
knit communities and to place 
Chinese interests and culture 
above their lovalty to Malava. 

The situation has been fur- 
ther complicated by the long 
campaign of the Communist ter- 
rorists and the inevitable as- 
sociation of this in the minds of 
the Malays with Red China and 
the more general threat of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

Then again, the Chinese are 
generally more enterprising 
than the Malays, who have fear- 
ed that they would be eventual- 
ly submerged economically as 
a result of extension of Chinese 
citizenship. To guard against 
this, the Malays have been 
granted privileges with regard 
to land tenure and reservations, 
quotas for entry into the public 
service and the obtaining of 
business licenses. 

On the other hand, the Chi- 
nese have been nervous lest, in 
the early years of independence, 
the Malays might use their 
numerical majority to impose 
still further restrictions upon 
them. 


Histerical Background 


So much for the _ essential 
problem facing the Commission. 
But there were others of a sub- 
sidiary if related character. Ac- 
count had to be taken of the 
traditional measure of auto- 
nomy enjoved by the states and 
the special position of their 
Rulers. 

In other words, the Constitu- 
tion-makers had not only to 
face the problem of building a 
nation out of two very different 
but nearly equally numerous 
racial groups plus an important 
minority belonging to a third; 
they had also to face at the 
same time the problem of creat- 
ing a federation strong enough 
at the center to serve the 
nation-building purpose, but 
providing also a sufficient de- 
gree of State autonomy to 
satisfy local sentiments with a 
long history and clearly dem- 
onstrated tenacity. 

The Federation of Malaya, as 
at present constituted, consists 
of nine states (Perlis, Kedah, 
Perak, Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Pahang, Selangor, Negri-Sem- 
bilan and Johore) and two set- 
tlements (Penang and Malacca). 

Until 1946, the position was 
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nine Malay states was in direct 
treatv relations with the Brit- 
ish sovereign, which provided 
for British responsibility for 


defense and foreign relations, ie, 


as well as British advice and 
assistance in internal 
istration. Penang and Malacca, 
on the other hand, were Crown 
territories. 


Federation 
In the immediate postwar 
period, tentative steps were 


taken toward the establishment 
of what was virtually a unitary 
state under the title of Malayan 
Union, 

But this was clearly not pop- 
ular and, after many discus- 
sions with Malay and  non- 
Malay communities, there final- 
ly emerged the Federation of 
Malaya Agreement of 1948, un- 
der which each state and settle- 
ment was to retain its own 
identity with local rulers in the 
States, local administrations in 
the settlements and local legis- 
Jatures in all the units, but all 
were to be united under a 
strong central government pro- 
vided by a High Commissioner, 
a Federal Executive Council and 
a Federal Legislative Council. 


In other words, it had be- 
come clear by 1948 that any- 
thing in the nature of a unitary 
state was unacceptable and ap- 
propriate steps were taken to 
meet the obvious need for a 
strong central authority in the 
only way then possible. 


But that strong central au- 
thority was still to a large ex- 
tent British, while what was 
ultimately required was ob- 
viously some kind of machin- 
ery whereby such authority 
could be taken over by Mala- 
yans. For the 1948 Agreement 
did more than define the con- 
stitutional pattern. 
up state legislatures and muni- 
cipal councils to be elected by 


Sir Hisamuddin 
Sultan of Selangor 
Deputy Paramount Ruler 


popular vote, thus taking an 
important step toward  self- 
government. 


Progress in organizing these 
elections was inevitably slow 
because of the rampant Commu- 
nist terrorism campaign. But 
the first municipal elections 
took place in 1951 and those for 
the State Legislature of Johore 
in 1954, 


Moreover, in this year the 
Federation of Malaya Agree- 
ment (Amendment) Ordinance 
provided for popular election of 
52 of the 98 members of the 
Federal Legislative Council. In 
July, 1955, the first federal elec- 
tion was held and Tungku Ab- 
dul Raman, leader of the maj- 
ority party among elected mem- 
bers, became Chief Minister. 


The way was thus clear for 
the establishment of complete 
sovereign independence and, at 
a conference held in London in 
January and February last year, 
it was agreed that control of 
finance and internal security 
should be placed in the hands 
of the existing Federal Govern- 
ment and that a Constitution 
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Administrative buildings of the Federal Government at Kuala Lumpur, Selangor State 
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making Malaya a self-governing 
and independent member of the 
Commonwealth should come in- 
to being, if possible, by August, 
1957. This led to the appoint- 
ment of the Reid Commission. 


New Constitution 


The new Constitution is large- 
ly based on the recommenda- 
tions contained in the _ 60,000- 
word report of the Reid Com- 
mission. 

Under the agreed constitu- 
tion for the new nation, the 
head of state (Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong) will be elected by the 
Malay Rulers for a term of five 
years. In general he will act 
in accordance with the advice 
of the Cabinet (Juma’ah Men- 
tri), which he will appoint on 
the advice of the Prime Minis- 
ter (Perdana Mentri) from 
among members of Parliament. 

The head of state will appoint 
as Prime Minister a member of 
the House of Representatives 
who in his judgment is likely 
to command the confidence of 
the majority of the members of 
that House. 

Parliament (Majlis), will con- 
sist of two houses, the Senate 
(Dewan Negara) and the House 
of Representatives (Dewan 
Ra’ayat). Twenty-two of the 38 
members of the Senate will be 
elected, two from each state, 
and 16 will be appointed by the 
head of state from _ various 
branches of the country's pub- 
lic life. 

Eventually the House of Rep- 
resentatives will have 100 mem- 
bers (at first 104) elected in 
single member constituencies by 
citizens of 21 years and over. 

All who are citizens of the 
Federation before Independence 
(Merdeka) Day will continue to 
be citizens and all born on or 
after that day will be citizens 
by operation of law. Citizens 
of the Federation will also have 
the status of Commonwealth 
citizen. 

The constitution makes pro- 
vision for the maintenance of 
the independence of the judi- 
ciary and of the public service 
generally. Certain fundamental 
personal liberties are written 


into the constitution and pro- 
vision is made for safeguarding 
the special position of Malays 
in the new State. 

Subjects for legislation are 
set out in a Federal List, a Con- 
current List and a State List. 
Federal law will prevail if in- 
consistency should arise. Re- 
sidual legislative power lies 
with the States. 

While recent politicat events 
opening the way to the inde- 
pendence of Malaya have result- 
ed from the close partnership 
of Asian leaders and British ad- 
ministrators in intensive pre- 
parations for self-government 
during the past decade, the 
foundations of the new state 
were laid by the traders, plant- 
ers, scientists and Government 
officials from overseas who, 
since the early 19th century 
have brought to Malaya the 
technical Knowledge and the ad- 
ministrative skills needed to 
utilize the country’s advan- 
tageous situation for profitable 
commerce, to develop effective- 
ly its resources and to intro- 
duce new and remunerative 
crops and industrial undertak- 
ings. 

Their efforts, in cooperation 


with the local people, have 
made possible comparatively 
high standards of living 


throughout the area and have 
developed modern social serv- 
ices to a level higher than ex- 
ists anywhere else in Southeast 
Asia. 


When the transfer of sover- 
eign authority to the institu- 
tions of the new nation takes 
place today, the United 
Kingdom's task of nation-build- 
ing in Malaya will be at an end. 
The new state, equipped with a 
developed ecolwmy, modern 
amenities, an efficient admin- 
istration and democratic polit- 
ical institutions, will have 
emerged in something less than 
a cenutry. 


It will be the 15th of the coun- 
tries which over the past 100 
years or so have achieved soy- 
ereign nationhood by the fulfill- 
ment of the British policy for 
dependent territories. 


Foreig 

By AITICHIRO FUJIYAMA 

Foreign Minister 

It is a great pleasure for me 
to offer a message of congratu- 
lation on the independence of 
the Federation of Malaya by 
taking advantage of the special 
supplement being published by 
The Japan Times. 

Today, the 
Malaya proclaims its independ- 
ence at a ceremony to be held 
at its capital, Kuala Lumpur, 
and starts anew as a new in- 


dependent Asian nation within @ 
the framework of the British & 


Commonwealth. 


Our country will join in the # 


Federation — of ie 


Minister’s 


celebration by dispatching a Le 


special envoy of Prime Min- 
ister Kishi in the person of Mr. 
Bamboku Ohno, vice president 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
and Mr. Tokuyasu Fukuda, a 
member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as deputy repre- 
sentative to the independence 
ceremonies at Kuala Lumpur, 

The Japanese Government 
will recognize the Federation of 
Malaya on the day of its inde- 
pendence and formal diplomatic 
relations are to be established 
through due processes in each 
country. 

Malaya and Japan have in the 
past enjoyed close relations in 
many respects and I am confi- 
dent that our friendly relations 


Alichiro Fujiyama 


will be further strengthened in 
the future. 

I am convinced that the Fede- 
ration of Malaya will make it the 
basic line of its foreign policy 
to abide by democratic princi- 
ples and promote friendly rela- 
tions with all countries of the 
world, and especially with fel- 
low Asian nations. This spirit 


coincides exactly with our coun- 


a Malaya will, 
fs With Japan and other freedom- 


Message 


try’s foreign policy. 

I hope from the bottom of my 
heart that the Federation of 
in collaboration 


loving nations, contribute to the 
enhancement of international 
justice and the realization of 
world peace. 

Economically, the Federation 


fF Of Malaya is a primary producer 
¢ Of iron ore, rubber, tin and 
© other natural resources which 
= are vital for our country’s in- 
j dustries. 
me. Significance in developing, in 
e the future, 


This fact is of great 


cooperative trade 

and economic relations between 

the Federation of Malaya and 

rg on a reciprocal and equal 
sis. 

I believe that as economic re- 
lations are further developed 
between the two countries, an 
increasing number of Malayans 
and Japanese will be visiting 
each other’s country and that 
this will help to facilitate cul- 
tural interchanges between the 
two nations. 

As the two countries will thus 
promote their ties of friendship, 
politically, economically and 
culturally, I am confident that 
the relationship will redound 
not only to the mutual prosper- 
ity of the two countries but also 
to the progress of Asia and the 
peace of the world, 


What Is the Commonwealth? 


A UNIQUE CONCEPTION 


The most remarkable feature 
of the Commonwealth is that 
it has no formal constitution. 
It is not a federation, for there 
is no central government, de- 
fense force or judiciary, and, 
as an entity, it has no rigid ob- 
ligations or commitments. Nor 
is it a confederation, or com- 
parable with a contractual as- 
sociation like the United Na- 
tions. 

kK is, im fact, a free associa- 
tion of nine sovereign, indepen- 
demt states together with cer- 
tain dependent territories, and 
their links have been forged by 
a common history in that at 
varying periods in their past 
the Government of the United 
Kingdom was responsible for 
their administration. 


Common Heritage 

As a result of this common 
historical background, they 
share a common political herit- 
age, which, in spite of diver- 
sities of race and tradition, has 
led to the creation of a broad- 
ly common pattern of institu- 
tions, whether legislative, exe- 
cutive or judicial. Furthermore, 
each member is, broadly speak- 
ing, imbued with a common 
sense of values and ideals, as 
well as with a common interest 
in the maintenance of world 
peace, freedom and security. 

All member states of the Com- 
monwealth have certain salient 
constitutional features in com- 
mon. But none can dictate to 
another in any matter whatso- 
ever, and there is no obligation 
to underwrite the responsibili- 
ties undertaken by any other 
Commonwealth nation. 

Each nation of the Common- 
wealth is a member entirely of 


its own free choice. When 
Burma, formerly a_ British 
colony, attained independence 


in 1947, she decided to become 
a republic outside the Common- 
wealth. In 1949, Eire decided 
to leave the Commonwealth and 
become the Irish Republic. No 
nation attempted to prevent 
these nations doing what they 
wished. 

The Commonwealth nations, 
then, are in the Commonwealth 
because they want to be and 
they want to be mostly because 
of a common heritage of vital 
political traditions and some 
common interests and ideals. 


Relation With Crown 

Of considerable importance in 
this context is the varied rela- 
tionship with the Crown. The 
celebration last June of the offi- 
cial birthday of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II has drawn 
attention to this aspect of the 
Commonwealth connection, the 
intricacies of which are not al- 
ways well understood abroad. 

It is first to be noted that, 


of the nine members of the 


Commonwealth, seven are 
monarchies, while two, India 
and Pakistan, are republics. 
What, then, is the effect of this 
differing relationship? 

The Queen is the constitu- 
tional sovereign of the seven 
monarchies, which owe allegi- 
ance to her, and it is in her 
name that their administration 
is carried out. In India and 
Pakistan, the head of state is 


a President, and these countries 
do not owe allegiance to the 
Queen. 

A common relationship, how- 
ever, exists in that all nine 
Commonwealth States have ac- 
knowledged the Queen as the 
svmbol of their free associa- 
tion and, as such, the Head of 
the Commonwealth. At pres- 
ent, therefore, the Queen is 
both the constitutional sover- 
eign and the head of the Com- 
monwealth to seven of the nine 
members, while to the other 
two she is the latter only. 

In the seven monarchies, the 
Queen appoints, on the recom- 
mendation of the Government 
of the country concerned, 4a 
Governor-General as the repre- 
sentative of the Crown. In 
most cases, nowadays, the Gov- 
ernorGeneral is a citizen of the 
country in which he holds office, 
but whether this is so or not, 
throughout his term of office 
he acts solely on the advice of 
the Government of the country 
to which he is appointed. 

In the republican countries, 
the appointment of the head of 
state is, of course, subject to 
purely local constitutional pro- 
visions. 


Interpretations 


These differences in constitu- 
tional arrangement obviously 
reflect different interpretations 
of the Commonwealth concept 
among the nations concerned. 
It stands to historical reason 
that there should be such dif- 
ferences of interpretation and, 
indeed, others too, which s0 
far have not been reflected con- 
stitutionally. 

In Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand there is undoubtedly a 
deeper sense of kinship with 
the United Kingdom, since most 
of the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants came from Britain. 


In the Union of South Africa, 
the population of European 
stock is a minority and prepond- 
erantly Dutch in origin. This 
racial mixture need not neces- 
sarily militate against accept- 
ance of the Commonwealth con- 
cept in its broadest terms; in- 
deed, it was a South African, 
the late Field Marshal Smuts, 
who was perhaps the greatest 
exponent of that concept the 
Commonwealth has yet pro 
duced, 

But, taking the South Afri 
can nation as a whole, it stands 
to reason that the feeling of 
kinship with Britain is notice 
ably less than that in the three 
older Commonwealth States. 

The three Asian members ol 
the Commonwealth and Ghana 
are clearly in a different cate 
gory because Europeans have 
never formed anything but a 
small minority of their popu- 
lation, and, whilst their deci- 
sion to remain within the Com- 
monwealth is in itself a great 
tribute to the system, it has to 
be remembered that they are 
linked to the older Common- 
wealth countries mainly by a 
sense of common values and 
ideals. 

It is idle to ignore these dif- 
ferences. Commonwealth status 
has been defined as “indepen- 


dence with something added 
and not with something taken 
away.” The independence is 
common to all members. So 
is the absence of commitment, 
which alone can take anything 
away from independence. 

The additions, however, are 
inevitably variable. There is 
the natural and sustaining 4as- 
sociation with other nations 
with a common institutiona! 
heritage. But the sustaining 
character of that association is 
inevitably greater where there 
is blood kinship, too. 

That variation cannot disap- 
pear. But it can be and is be- 
ing transcended by the sense 
of common duty to mankind as 
a whole, the duty to show that 
in a variety of practical ways 
men of different races can in 
fact, understand one another, 
help one another, and get along 
together. 


How It Works 


There need be no apology for 
devoting so much space to what 
the Commonwealth means, and 
what more it may come to mean, 
to its members. For it repres- 
ents a unique conception in 
history, as has often been point- 
ed out. But it is also an organ- 
ism and the test of an organ- 
ism is how it works. 

As each member has its own 
independent Government, there 
can be no central administra- 
tion to lay down a common for- 
eign, economic or defense policy. 
It is, however, essential to the 
Commonwealth _inter-relation- 
ship that on all matters of com- 
mon concern there should be 
the greatest possible measure 
of cooperation and consultation. 

To this end, an elaborate sys- 
tem of intercommunication has 
been evolved, which takes the 
form of both official correspon- 
dence between Governments 
and frequent personal contacts 
between their representatives, 
and which enables a vast 
amount of discussion and ex- 
change of information to take 
place continuously at all levels. 

The representation of each 
Commonwealth Government bv 
high commissioners in _ the 
capitals of other members of 
the Commonwealth provides the 
most frequently used means of 
consultation. Day-by-day meet- 
ings of the high commissioners 
themselves and their staffs with 
their colleagues in the govern- 
ment departments of the coun- 
try to which they are accredit- 
ed furnish many opportunities 
for informal discussion. 

In London, the Common- 
wealth Relations Office provides 
the main channel of communi- 
cation with the Governments 
of the other members of the 
Commonwealth, and numerous 
telegrams are dispatched on 
every possible subject of mutual 
interest. 

Thus, at all times and at all 
levels, there is this continuous 
consultation and exchange of 
information. Periodically, how- 
ever, it is desirable to have a 
wide review of major matters 
at a high level, and for this 
purpose the Commonwealth 
Conferences are convened. 
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Happy Compromise Achieved 


CITIZENSHIP PROBLEMS (im 


As the state of Malaya is 
launched today on its career as 
a sovereign, independent mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth, there 
are many signs of sympathy 
and goodwill the world around 
nation 
as well as of realization of the 


toward this new Asian 


magnitude and nature of the 
problems she faces. 

Malaya is the first example of 
an Asian nation -in which the 


two main racial groups are 
very nearly evenly balanced in 


numbers. That is one of the 
elements of her strength in 
terms of practical capacity to 
maintain and develop her eco- 
nomic resources; it is also one 
of her major problems of socio- 
political adjustment. This is 
not a problem created by in- 
dependence but it is one which 
is clearly intensified thereby. 
The Communal Problem 
The broad problem facing the 
makers of the Constitution was 


to devise a system safeguarding 
the rights both of the various 


communities in Malaya and of 
the existing States and settle- 
ments, while ensuring that the 
country was governed by a 
ministry responsible to a freely 
elected parliament. 


Of this problem, as indicated 
earlier, the most difficult aspect 
was the racial one. In a popu- 
lation just over six million, the 
are three million Malays, t 
and a third million Chinese and 
three quarters of a million In- 
dians, that is to say, people hav- 
ing their racial origins in any 
part of the Indian subcontin- 
ent. It was evident’ that 
Malaya’s independent future 
must be on the basis of a truly 
united Malayan nation to be 
gradually formed by these dis- 
parate elements. 


For their part, the indigenous 
Malays feared that if citizen- 
ship were granted to all, their 
own predominant position would 
be threatened. On the other 
hand, the minorities, especially 
the Chinese, could not be ex- 
pected to give full loyalty to 
the State if they were denied 
rights of citizenship. 


The problem therefore was to 


Japanese Trade Leader 
Sends Congratulations 


By MICHISUKE SUGI 
President, Osaka Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


The independence of Malaya, 
signifying the attainment of the 
Malayan people’s long cherish- 
ed desire. is a matter for hearty 
congratulation for Japan—a fel- 
low Asian nation sharing as- 
pirations to Asia’s prosperity 
and progress. 
the greater be- : 
cause Japan has & 
had long, close } 
relations with 
Malaya. We; 
have enjoyed #e 
particularly gies 
harmonious ties 
with Malaya in 
the field of eco- Sugi 
nomy. It is gratifying to note 
that cooperative relations be- 
tween Japan and Malaya have 
become even closer lately in 
trade, joint commercial and in- 
dustrial undertakings and tech- 
nological collaboration. 


In trade, Japan imports from 
Malaya vital industrial materi- 


for 


als such as latex, tin, iron ore 
and bauxite and exports tex- 
tiles, iron and steel products, 
cement and other commodities. 
Though the volume of trade is 
not so large at present, we can 
expect a gradual increase in the 
future as Malaya’s economy 
gets into stride under the new 


22 administration. 


The new postwar Japan is 


* anxious more than ever to pro- 


mote its economic cooperation 
with fellow Asian nations. 
Trade with the rest of Asia is 
a matter of particular concern 
Osaka which accounts for 
half of Japan’s external com- 
merce. 

The newly born Federation 
of Malaya is reported ready to 
carry-out a new economic devel- 
opment program. It is our 
earnest hope that Malaya’s 
economy will make big strides 
under this program and that 
this will lead to still closer and 
mutually beneficial economic 
relations between Malay and 
Japan. 


win the loyalty of the Chinese 
and Indians to Malaya without 
sacrificing the reasonable rights 
of the indigenous Malays. 


Lack of Integration 


A serious difficulty has been 
the lack of integration of the 
various races in their occupa- 
tional pursuits. Most of the 
Malays, except those who enter 
the public services, live by farm- 
ing and fishing, whereas the 
Chinese and Indians are to be 
found in the tin mines, on the 
rubber estates and in commerce, 
though some Indians have been 
employed as  schoolmasters, 
technicians and policemen. The 
Civil Service, too, is lop-sided 
in its racial composition, for 
the Malays far outnumber the 
other races. 


A further problem was that 
raised by the different charac- 
ters and temperaments of the 
two most numerous races. The 
Malays, who are devout Mus- 
lims, are as a whole less ener- 
getic in pursuit of their materi- 
al ambitions than the Chinese. 
The danger was, therefore, that 
political equality of the Chinese 
and Malays might lead to a gra- 
dual repression of the latter and 
a concentration of power in Chi- 
nese hands. 


The Chinese, too, could not 
be considered an _ integrated 
group, for they are clearly divid- 
ed into the “Straits” and the 
“transient” Chinese. The form- 
er are families of Chinese origin 
who have been settled in Malaya 
for a long time, and the latter 
are those who have come to 
Malaya with no intention of stay- 
ing there any longer than neces- 
sary to accumulate a certain 
amount of capital. 

It was necessary therefore to 
achieve some compromise on 
citizenship, which would pro- 
tect the rights of the indigenous 
Malays while according civic re- 
cognition to those Chinese 
whose loyalties are to Malaya 
and withholding it from those 
whose roots are clearly else- 
where. 


Provisions for Citizenship 

It is believed that a reasonable 
compromise has been achieved. 
All who are citizens of the Fede- 
ration now will continue to be 
citizens after Aug. 1 and all who 
are subsequently born in Malaya 
will also be citizens. All Malayan 
citizens will also naturally en- 
joy Commonwealth citizenship. 

Those non-Malays who are not 
citizens of Malaya at present 
will be able to obtain citizen- 
ship after fulfilling a number 


of conditions designed to en- 
sure that they intend to live in 
the Federation and give it their 
allegiance. 

For instance, persons born in 
the Federation before Aug. 31 
will become citizens automatic. 
ally on application, if they have 
lived there for five out of the 
last seven years, whilst the Gov- 
ernmert is prepared to con- 
sider application for citizenship 
from persons living in Malaya, 
although not born there, if they 
have resided there for eight out 
of the last 12 years. 


The Malayan Government is 
understandably anxious about 
divided loyalty, and the citizen- 
ship oath abjures all loyalty to 
any other state. Provision has 
therefore been made for the 
Government to take away 
citizenship rights from any per- 
son exercising such rights in a 
foreign country, which, since 
these rights are not available to 
Federation citizens as a whole, 
mark him off as having thrown 
in nis lot with that country. It 
is hoped, that this safeguard 
will protect Malaya adequately 
against those whose hearts lie 
abroad. 


There are other constitution- 
al guarantees with regard to re- 
ligion, language, land reserva- 
tion and Malay rights, all of 
which are designed to preserve 
the special position of the Ma- 
lays in a country to which they 
are indigenous. 

With regard to religion, the 
Reid Commission considered it 
advisable not to make Isiam the 
State religion, althovgh okvio':s- 
ly many Malays wanted this. 
The Commission’s view was 
shared by the Malay rulers 
who considered that such a con- 
stitutional provision would pre- 
judice their own position as 
heads of the faith in their re 
spective states. 

However, these fears of the. 
Malay rulers have now been 
overcome and Islam has been 
proclaimed as the State religion. 
The rights of non-Muslim Chi- 
nese and others to _ practice 


their own religions are, of 
course, guaranteed and _ the 
Federation, unlike Pakistan 


which is defined as a Muslim 
state, is specifically defined as 
a secular state. 

The national language of the 
Federation is to be Malay with 
English recognized for official 
use for a period of 10 years. 
But in order to reassure non- 
Malays, provisions have been 
inserted in the Constitution 
that no person shall be prevent- 
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ed from using, other than for 
official purposes, any other 
language. 

The problem of providing eco- 
nomic safeguards for the Malays 
was perhaps the most difficult. 
It has now been decided that 
the Head of State will be res- 
ponsible for reserving for the 
Malays a reasonable number of 
positions in the public service, 
in educational and _ training 
openings, and in permits and 
licences for business. 


The system of land reserva- 
tions for Malays, too, is to be 
continued, though these can be 
canceled by appropriate major- 
ities in both the state and Fede- 
ration legislatures. 


The External Problem 


It will be seen from _ the 
above that, while ample provi- 
sion has been made for protec- 
tion of the special position of 
the Malays, the Chinese have 
been given as fair a deal as pos- 
sible in consideration of the fact 
that they do represent a prob- 


nal as well as internal aspects. 


One of the obstacles to unity 
in Malaya has been the tradi- 
tional tendency of the Chinese 
to remain a community some- 
what apart and to put loyalty 
to their homeland and to Chi- 
nese culture above loyalty to 
Malaya. This has led the Malays 
to fear that the Communists 
might hope, through exploita- 
tion of these loyalties, to absorb 
Malaya. 


This threat to Malaya’s securi- 
ty has, of course, been empha- 
sized by the campaign of Com- 
munist terrorists since 1948 to 
seize control of the country by 
violence. Over 90 per cent of 
the terrorists, who, dead, 
wounded or captured, came into 
the Government’s hands, were 
Chinese, and in the vast major- 
ity of cases born outside Malaya. 


The emergency in Malaya is 
not yet over and a hard core 
of fanatical Communists is still 
at large in the jungle. But it 
is no longer within their power 


lem, a problem which has exter- to impede the Federation’s poli- 


tical progress owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s successful antiterror- 
ist measures. Nevertheless, the 
menace, once so active, still re- 
mains and the Malayan Govern- 
ment will obviously have to be 
vigilant to guard against it. 


Defense Arrangements 


The Federation of Malaya 
must therefore look to both its 
internal and external defense. 
On Aug. 31, the Government of 
the Federation will naturally 
become exclusively responsible 
for the maintenance of law and 
order in the territory. The arm- 
ed forces of other Common- 
wealth countries which will re- 
main in Malaya for external de- 
fense purposes will not normal- 
ly be made available to assist the 
Government in their domestic 
task since they will be able to 
rely on substantial forces of 
their own. 


However, the Federation Gov- 
ernment have indicated that 
after independence they intend 
to request the assistance of these 
Commonwealth forces in prose- 


cuting their campaign against 
the Communist terrorists and 
the British Government have 
expressed their willingness to 
provide such assistance, if ask- 
ed, 


At talks in London in Janu- 
ary, it Was agreed that after 
Aug. 31 the British Government 
shall assist the Federation in 
the external defense of its ter- 
ritory and in the training and 
development of its own armed 
forces. 


The Federation Government 
in turn will confer on the 


United Kingdom Government: 


the right to maintain in the 
Federation such naval, land 
and air forces, including a Com- 
monwealth strategic reserve, as 
are mutually agreed to be neces- 
sary for that purpose and for 
the fulfilment of Commonwealth 
and international obligations, 


This agreement, which fully 
respects Malayan sovereignty, 
should provide adequately 
against any external menace to 
Malaya’s security, 


Federation of Malaya, 


———— 


signs the agreement ending British 


sovereignty over the nine Malay States in a brief ceremony 
held Aug. 5 at the commissioner’s residence in Kuala Lumpur, 


Colorful Ceremonies Scheduled 


By a Staff Correspondent 
The 10th country to join the 
British Commonwealth of. Na- 
tions becomes 'a Monarchy to- 
day when Malaya receives its 
Charter of Independence at the 
hands of the Duke of Gloucester 
in a colorful ceremonial. 
When the colorful ceremonial 
is staged in the Kuala Lumpur 
stadium at 8 a.m. today—before 
the steaming tropic heat of day 
descends upon the city—all the 
flags of the Commonwealth and 
of other countries officially re- 
presented will be flying at flag- 
staffs round the arena. 


In the center is a solitary flag- 
staff which will be bare until 
the Duke of Gloucester hands 
Over to the Chief Minister 
Tunku Abdul Rahman the con- 
stitutional instrument providing 
for the withdrawal of British 
protection over the Malayan 
States and of the Crown's sover- 
eignty over the Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca. 


Penang and Malacca _ will 


henceforth have governors ad- 
ditional to the 9 Rulers, 


After the Duke’s speech in 
behalf of the Queen, he will 
hand over the instrument of the 
new Constitution, The Chief 
Minister wiil then read the pro- 
clamation announcing that the 
Federation of Malaya _ has 
achieved Independence and Sov- 
ereign Status. 


He will greet the people with 
the cry of “MERDEKA” (Inde- 
pendence) a call which has 
opened and closed radio pro- 
grams each morning and night 
for months. The people will 
yell this word back to the Min- 
ister—some 18,000 of them. 
Muslim Malayans, Chinese, Hin- 
dus and Tamils will be packed 
in the stadium. 


At the end of the acclamation, 
a roll of drums will sound and 
all will rise for the new National 
Anthem to be played. The 
Federation flag will be raised 
on the flagstaff in the center of 
the arena and a 101 gun salute 
will be fired. 

The “Bilai” will then make a 


call to Muslim praver. A fan- 
fare of trumpets will sound as 
distinguished visitors return to 
the royal box. Another Muslim 
religious dignitary will then say 
the “Do’a Salamat” to conclude 
the ceremonial. 

The Union Jack will not be 
formally lowered at the Inde- 
pendence ceremonial. That 
would suggest victory over a 
defeated power and this is not 
the relationship between Britain 
and Malaya. Independence has 
not been won on the field of bat- 
tle. It was not taken; it was 
given, as it has been with all 
other British colonies and terri- 
tories as each has grown to 
nationhood. ' 

The Union Jack normally 
flown over Government build- 
ings and hauled down daily at 
sunset was hauled down with- 
out ceremony at sunset vester- 
dav. These flagstaffs will re- 
main bare this morning until 
“Merdeka” is proclaimed. The 
national flag will then be raised 


at each without ceremony. 
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lage green in the center of 
Kuala Lumpur there was held 
a monster political rally at mid- 
night yesterday. The _ three 
political parties which form the 
Alliance—Malays, Chinese, In- 
dians—were there to welcome 
the Chief Minister in a floodlit 
arena. 


Here at midnight the Union 
Jack was raised and lowered— 
a symbol of the changed status. 
But this was a political party 
“letting off steam,” not an offi- 
cial meeting. 


The Malayan National Flag 
comprises horizontal red and 
white alternate stripes like the 
U.S. flag. Like the Stars and 
Stripes also, it has a blue field 
at the flagstaff but with one 


large golden star and a golden | 
instead of the ~ 


crescent moon 
U.S. 48 stars. But it could be 
mistaken for the American flag 
at first glance. Each ruler has 
his own state flag which will 
continue to be flown in his own 
state. 
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ing the independence of Malaya, bearing the new 


RS” 2 


state’s flag and the slogan “Merdeka” (independence), arrived 
in Japan recently from Luala Lumpur. 


Dete: August 31, 
Hour: 2200-2215 
Frequency: 


language) 


Special Celebration Programmes 


14705 ke. 25.63 m. 

$235 ke. 19.69 m. 

Progremme: Message by Mr. Kazuo Aoki 

(in Malayan & a round-table talk by | 
Malayan Students. 


1957 
Malaya Time 


RADIO JAPAN 


NIPPON HOSO KYOKAI 


Japan Broadcasting Corporation Tokyo 


callin LE 


es 


rour report will be 


rewarded by our 


abaya 


beautiful QSL Card. 
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Maleya Time GMT 
1900-2000 1130-1230 


17825ke. 16.83m. 


(English, Indonesian & Japanese) 


15225ke. 19.70m, 


2030-2230 
11705ke. 25.63m. 


(Fukienese, Cantonese, Japanese, 
French, English & Thai) | 


1300-1500 
15235ke. 19.69m. 
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Tokyo Office : Tekko Bidg., 
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STEEL 


Hot & Cold Rolled 
in coils or cut to lengths 


~ —_e ps | 
Head Office: Bingo-machi 2-chome, Osaka 
Cable Adress : “NITIASEICO OSAKA” 
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PRODUCTS 
Bioom 

Billet & Slab 
Sheet Bar 


Wire Products. 


1, Marunouchi 


1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


WORKS, LTD. 


STRIP 


Hot Rolled Steel Strip 
Cold Rolled Steel Strip | 
Hot & Cold Rolled Baling Hoop 
Cut Sheet & Plate 
Galvanized Iron Sheet 
Galvanized Iron Wire 


Iron Wood Screw 
Other Various Kinds of Hoop & 
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Superior Broed Cloth 


Daiwa 
Spinning Co., Lid. 


MOON DRAGON 


Superior Printed Shirting 


DEER HEAD 


Superior Khoki Drill 


HEAD OFFICE 


25, Minamikyutoro-machi 4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan. 


TOKYO OFFICE 


4; Kedenme-cho 2—chome; Nikonbashi, Chuo—kw, Tokyo, Japan. 
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- KOBE STEEL | 
~ WORKS, LTD. — 


Wakinohama l-chome _ 


Pokisr ku Kebe, Japan 


CABLE: KOBESTEEL KOBE” fi 


Tokyo Office: “KOBESTEEL TOKYO” 


KOBE STEEL » KOBE STEEL- KOBE STEEL 
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Both pictures show our new 
products licensed by Harnishfeger 
Corporation. 

Catalogues are ready to Sent. 


Truck Mounted Crane & Shovel 
Crane Capacity--:---7~32to 1 
Shevel Capacity---0.3~0.8m3 

Crawler Mounted Crane & 

Shovei . 

Crane Capacity-----6.5~54ton 
Shovel Capacity---0.4~2,5m3 


Steel Works 


are 


Good Helper.” 
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New Nation Is Led 
By Able Politician 


runku Abdul Rahman has 
been Chief Minister of the Fe- 
deration of Malaya since the 
summer of 1955, when his party 
(the alliance between the Uni- 
ted Malay National Organization 
(UMNO) and the Malayan Chi- 


nese Association, recently join-_ 


ed by the Malayan Indian Con- 
gress) won a sweeping victory 
in the July general election, and 
he was invited to form a Gov- 
ernment. On the _ following 
August 4 the High Commission- 
er announced that he would re- 
ceive the title of Chief Minister. 


Before these events Tunku 
Abdul Rahman was already a 
leading political figure in Mala- 
va. He had been president of 
the United Malay National Or- 
ganization since the resignation 
of its first president, Dato Sir 
Onn bin Ja’afar, and steered it 
into alliance with the Malayan 
Chinese Association. The Alli- 
ance became an important fac- 
tor in the political field, and 
successfully demonstrated that 
Malays and Malayan Chinese 
could work together for a com- 
mon aim, 


Brother of Sultan 


Tunku Abdul Rahman is bro-’ 


ther to the Sultan of Kedah. 
He was born in Kedah 54 years 
ago at Alor Star, on February 
8, 1903. He traveled to Britain 
for his university education, 
went up to Cambridge as an un- 
dergraduate at St. Catherine’s 
College, and took his B. A. 
there. He read for the Bar, 
and was called from the Inner 
Temple. While in England he 
was president of the Malay Stu- 
dents’ Association of Great Brit- 
ain, 

Returning home, he began to 
practice, and rose to be a De- 
puty Public Prosecutor. He be- 
gan to take an interest in pub- 
lic affairs. He is keenly inter- 
ested in aviation and all that 
concerns it, and is a member 
of the Kuala Lumpur Flying 
Club. He has served on the 
Advisory Committee for the 
Malayan Air Training Corps, 
and as a member, too, of the 
Whitley Council’s committee. 


He emerged as an important 
figure on the political scene 
when in 1951 he _ succeeded 
Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar as 


oe of the United Malay 
ational Organization. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed 
to both the Executive and 
Legislative Councils of the Fede- 
ration of Malaya as an unofficial 
member. 


Alliance With Chinese 

Tunku Abdul Rahman was 
responsible for leading his par- 
ty, UMNO, into political alliance 
with Dato Sir Cheng Lock Tan’s 
Malayan Chinese Association. 
The alliance was formed for the 
purpose of contesting the first 
municipal elections in the Fede- 
ration, held in 1952, and it was 
highly successful, winning 24 
seats out of 43. 


In these elections the Alli- 
ance originated a_ technique 
which has since carried it to 
victory elsewhere; by agreement 
between the local Malay and 
Chinese leaders, MCA candidates 
were put up in predominantly 
Chinese wards and UMNO men 
in Malay wards. 


By February 1953, after a 
series of round table meetings 
between Tunku Abdul Rahman 
and Sir Cheng Lock Tan, agree- 
ment had become so close as 
to lead to the setting up of liai- 
son committees between the lo- 
cal branches of the MCA and 
UMNO throughout the Federa- 
tion. Shortly afterward, the 
Alliance evolved a common 
policy in regard to the holding 
of a general election in the 
Federation. Tunku Abdul Rah- 
man presided at the general as- 
sembly of UMNO in Malacca in 
April 1953, when the draft elec- 
tion plan was adopted by 
UMNO delegates amid shouts 
of “Merdeka” (Freedom) and a 
unanimous resolution was pass- 
ed calling for speedy federal 
elections. 


Independence Campaign 


The Alliance continued ac- 
tive in all discussions preceding 
the drawing up of the new con- 
stitution. It continued to regis- 
ter successes at the municipal 
and town council elections and 
became increasingly a force to 
be reckoned with. Tunku Abdul 
Rahman was member of a dele- 
gation which visited London 
and met various influential peo- 
ple including the Colonial Sec- 
retary. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman made 
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 ‘Tunky Abdul Rahma 


various statements of his politi- 
cal policy. Im January 1955, he 
and Sir Cheng Lock Tan pub 
lished their first joint election 
program. They pressed for 
early and complete self-govern- 
ment, while indicating that 
Malaya wished to remain with- 
in the Commonwealth. 

Later, in a broadcast, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman went further, he 
reiterated a demand for com- 
plete self-government, and add- 
ed that complete independence 
would come shortly afterward 
as a natural consequence. He 
hoped to see help coming from 
without the Federation in re 
gard to the emergency, which he 
described as part of the fight 
against international commun- 
ism. 

Attitude to Reds 

Democratic countries, he urg- 
ed, should help to bear the 
burden, so that Malaya could 
spend less of its revenue on the 
antiterrorist campaign and 


more on the development of 
education, welfare, medical ser- 
vices, rural and agricultural 
progress and peasant economy. 

Since becoming Chief Minis- 
ter, Tunku Abdul Rahman has 
met Communist leaders at the 
Baling conference in North 
Malaya, in an attempt to end 
Communist terrorist activities. 
He has also visited London, in 
December 1955, for constitution- 
al discussions. 


He has personal experience 
of the measures necessary to 
cope with the emergency. A 
few months earlier the antiter- 
rorist Operations Committee had 
been extended to take in mem- 
bers of the civil administration, 
and the first to be appointed 
were five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, of whom Tunku 
Abdul Rahman was one. 

When his political preoccu- 
pations permit, the Tunku is a 
keen follower of various forms 
of sport. He is President of 
the Football Association in 


Selangor. 


MALAYA’S STAR EXPORTS 


By FREDERICK COLEMAN 
Reuter Correspondent 

Malaya, which became the 
10th member of the British 
Commonwealth of nations 
“family” when she achieved in- 
dependence today, has a buoyant 
economy, on the export of two 
raw materials—rubber and tin. 


In 1956, exports of rubber 
earned Malaya a total of 2,054,- 
015,000 Malayan dollars and tin 
exports earned 476,444,000 Ma- 
layan dollars. 


Rubber production in the 
Same year totaled 627,400 tons, 
while 62,300 tons of tin in con- 
centrates and 73,300 tons of tin 
metal were produced. 

Malayan Cabinet ministers, 
including the Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry, Dr. Ismail 
Bin Dato Abdul Rahman, and 
the Minister for Agriculture 
Inche Aziz Bin Ishak, have said 
that efforts will be made to 
produce other raw materials, 
making Malaya less dependent 
on rubber and tin for its ex- 
port trade. 


Nevertheless, in the foresee- 
able future, these two commodi- 
ties must remain the country’s 
two most important exports and 
the hub of its prosperity after 
independence. 


Rubber Industry 


The first rubber plants were 
brought to Singapore from Kew 
Gardens, London, in 1876 and 
it was from this strain that the 
first successful commercial en- 
terprise involving rubber devel- 
oped. 

In 1899, the first Malayan 
rubber, grown at Kuala Kang- 
Sar, later to become one of the 
country’s Communist “hot 
spots,” was sold in London. Rec- 
ords do not show the amount 
sold, or the price paid for it, 
but this was the beginning of 
an industry without which 
Malaya could never have devel- 
oped as it has. 

Today, the Government re- 
cognizes rubber as Malaya’s life- 
blood. Intensive research is 
carried out to improve output 
per tree, and a rubber replant- 
ing scheme which will cost 152,- 
977,950 Malayan dollars has 
been started with the object of 
maintaining a high rate of pro- 
duction in future years. 


The Tin ‘Wars’ 
Although tin was mined in 


Malaya by the Malays for cen- 
turies, it owes its real devel- 


opment to the influx of the ~~ 


sturdy, hard-working Chinese 
immigrants who began to reach 


the country from the middle 
of last century. 

Yap Ah Loy, whose clan now 
numbers more than 40,000 in 
Selangor State alone, is one of 
the men who, in an atmosphere 
of clan fights between Canton- 
ese and Hakka Chinese immi- 
grants, began to build up the 
tin industry. 

One record of The Times, in 
the early 1870’s shows their 
violence. Yap Ah Loy was re- 
ported to have shown Sir 
Frank Swettenham, the first 
British resident of the Malay 
States, a table in the Kuala 
Lumpur market square, near a 
street which still bears his 

' 


name. 
“This is where I pay for the 
heads of my enemies,” he said. 


Development Plans 


Three-quarters of Malaya’s 
land area of 50,850 square miles 
is still thick jungle. Flying 
over the country, the occasion- 
al mosaic of rice fields, the 
orderly procession of trees in 
rubber estates or the brown- 
red gashes of 
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Indian, Chinese 


s, representing the three principal races of 
Dunlop rubber estates. 


and Malay girl 
crepe rubber on the 


d of a tin mine are an 
exceptional sight. 

But the Malayan Government 
is pushing ahead plans to 
develop the country and open 
up much of the jungle. 

Already an aerial survey has 
been completed. 

Dr. Ismail has said that it is 
hoped that new tin-bearing land 
will be discovered with instru- 
ments carried in the survey air- 
craft. 

Development of mining for 
other metals is also under way. 
With the assistance of Japanese 
capital, mines have been open- 
ed up in Johore State in the 
south of the country and in 
Kelantan in the north. 


Iron Shipped to Japan 


At Dungun, on the east coast, 
an open cut mine last year pro- 
duced 1,935,000 tons of iron ore, 
almost all of which was ship- 
ped to Japan. This mine was 
producing only 70,000 tons in 
1948. The increase has been 
obtained by the use of modern 
mechanized methods. 
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from prospective foreign invest- 
ors are reaching him at the rate 
of about 30 a month, some of 
them from the United States 
of America and on “quite a 
large scale.” 

The Malayan Government has 
announced that it will welcome 
all foreign investment and has 
given assurances that the na- 
tionalization of industry is not 
part of its policy. 


Senior Cabinet Ministers have 
emphasized time and time again 
that Malaya will have to face 
interracial tension, increased 
financial responsibility and the 
“growing pains” usual in any 
new country. 


But they are confident that 
Malaya will remain economical- 
ly sound and politically stable 
within the framework of the 
British Commonwealth. 


As the Chief Minister told the 
Legislative Council recently: 
“The economic future is bright 
. . the Constitution provides a 
framework for a happy and 
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PAID-UP CAPITAL 
¥ 5,000, 000, 000 


World-Wide Bovine 
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1895 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 Branches in Key Cittes throughout Japon 


OVERSEAS OFFICES ; NewYork 


San Francisce 
London Los Angetes, 


Karachi 


Manufacturers & Exporters 


of 


Window Glass, Polished plate Giass, Figured Ciass, 
Wieed Glass, Safety Giass, Thermopane Mianitiple Giase 
Biuepane, Tuflite Door, Wavelite 
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TOKYO BRANCH: 3, 2-chome, Ginza-higashi, Chuo-kn, Tokga, Japan 
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ESTABLISHED 


Sacramento 


Code used : Bentley 
Cable Address : “SHEETGLASS OSAKA” 
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Main Products: 
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Capital: ¥ 5,000,000,000 
Established: 1897 


Structure & Scaffold, etc., Welding Pipe Fittings. 
Parts for Rolling Stock: Steel Tyre, Wheel, Wheel & Axle, Coupler, Truck, etc. 


Steel Castings & Forgings: for Shipbuilding, Automobile, Other Machines; Gas Cylinders, Air Vessels 


Precision Castings & Forgings. 
Rolled Steel Products: Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Hoop & Strip, 


Special Metal Products: Permanent Magnets (KS & NKS), Special Metals for Electric Apparatus, Powder Metals. 
Copper, Brass, Aluminium & Titanium Products: Plate, Sheet, Circle, Shape, Bar, Tubes & Pipe, Automobile Piston. 
Parts for Aircraft: Propellers, Helicopter Rotors, Oil Coolers, Landing gear, Hydraulic Equipment. 
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Luautity Production 


Steel Tubes & Pipe (Seamless & Electric Resistance Welded): for Boiler, Oil Country, Chemical, Water & Gas, 
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SUMITOMO METAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 31, Kawaramachi 4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan. 
Cable Address: SUMITOMOMETAL OSAKA” 


Cable Address: “SUMITOMOMETAL TOKYO” 


Tekyo Branch: Shin-Merunouchi Bidg., 4-1 Marunouchi 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo,Japan. 
| 


Capital : Yen 1, 000, 000, 000 


General Importers & Exporters 


over the World 


SUMITOMO SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 
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“Building Goodwill Through Foreign Trade’’ 


Head Office : 22,5cRome, Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 


Established : 1919 


Singapore Representative : 20-B,Clemenceau House, Penang Lane, Singapore 
Phone : 29, 969 
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Star, capital of Kedah State. 


This beautiful mosque is one of the principal landmarks of Alor 
Nearly all Malays are Muslims, 
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dating from the period when Arab traders and missionaries do- 
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vided with medical services, 


minated the affairs of the west coast prior to the 16th century. 
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Student dental nurses walk in the grounds of the Penang Gen- 
eral Hospital in front of the dental wing. 
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Malaya is well pro- 
boasting many fine hospitals, 


dispensaries, maternity and child welfare clinics, and specializ- 
ed institutions for the treatment of various diseases. 
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By A. D. C. PETERSON 
Director-General of Information 


Services, Federation of Malaya, 
1952 to 1954 


It is commonplace to describe 
a country as “standing at the 
crossroads.” But if ever this 
well worn phrase was true, it 
is true of Malaya as she be- 
comes an independent nation 
today. 

Her geography has made her 
the natural link or barrier— 
which is it to be?—between 
three great civilizations: the In- 
dian, the Chinese and the Ma- 
laysian. This narrow  penin- 
sular of jungle-covered moun- 
tain and sea-coast plain divides 
the Indian Ocean from the South 
China Sea; and over these seas 
the waves of two cultures have 
beaten on its shores. At Singa- 
pore the great routes of civiliza- 
tion meet. 


A Meeting Point 


Historically, too, Malaya is a 
meeting point; for nowhere else 
in Asia has the fourth great in- 
fluence, the Western, penetrat- 
ed more widely and deeply into 
the life of the people. With a 
material standard of living high- 
er than that of any other South 
Asian country and a vital. place 
in the world’s economy, she 
exemplifies the meeting of the 
old world and the new. 


Two hundred years ago Ma- 
laya was a land of river and 
jungle, piracy and fishing, and 
inhabited by forest aborigines, 
half isolated Malay communities 
on the rivers, and a few Chinese 


settlements on the coast. 

The discovery of tin in the 
North West (Malaya produces 
today a third of the world’s sup- 
ply) brought in wave after wave 
of Chinese tin-miners from the 
1860s onward. The wars and 
feuds between Malay factions, 
backed by different tin-mining 
groups, brought in a gradual ex- 
tension of British protection and 
control, spreading from the set- 
tlements of Singapore, Penang 
and Malacca to cover the whole 
country. And then came rubber. 


Early Contacts 


It was the vision of two Eng- 
lishmen, Francis Light in Pen- 
ang (1786) and Stamford Raffles 
in Singapore (1817) which first 
brought to Malaya that contact 
with world trade on which her 
present high standard of living 
is based. At the end of the cen- 
tury the prosperity of these 
trading settlements led to the 
next expansion of British infiu- 
ence, 


They were difficult times. 
Chinese tin-miners were flock- 
ing into a feudal Malay coun- 
try of river and forest; new 
money, new techniques, the 
whole apparatus of the modern 
world, to which Malaya has 
owed so much since, were be- 
ing met at first with feudal vio- 
lence and bloodshed, 


But the protection, advice 
and control provided by the 
British Residents from 1874 
onward meant that the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to 
the 19th century was made in 


peace and order. To have 
saved her from chaos at this 
period of her history was 
probably the great service that 
any British Government has 
ever done to Malava. And it 
was the work of a few in- 
dividuals. 

Britain brought to Malaya 
not only peace and order at a 
most difficult period of transi- 
tion: she brought the source of 
one half of her wealth, the 
rubber tree. Tin was in the 
soil, but the rubber tree had to 
be smuggled from the Amazon. 
Once established in Malaya, x 
has been planted over nearly 
four million acres (1,618,740 
hectares) and today provides 
thousands of Malayans with a 
livelihood and not a few with 
considerable wealth. 


First Rubber Trees 


The first rubber trees in 
Malaya, grown from _— seed 
smuggled from the Amazon via 
Britain’s Kew Gardens and Cey- 
lon, were planted in 1877. They 
were hardlv planted and yield- 
ing their first latex when the 
automobile came to revolu- 
tionize transport and_ the 
automobile tire to revolutionize 
the rubber industry. Today 
their descendants cover nearly 
four million acres in Malaya 
alone, 


Rubber plantations demand 
ed a large labor force of ‘‘tap- 
pers” to milk the trees. Very 
few Malays would deign to take 
on such work: very few Chinese 


MALAYA AT THE CROSSROADS 


would turn to it from the tin- 
mining or 
which thev 
Malava. 


So the planters turned their 
eves to South India and genera- 
tions of Tamil laborers came 
across the Indian Ocean, as Chi- 
nese were coming across the 
South China Sea, to seek a 
future in this land of promise. 

Association of Partners 

A rapidiy developing econ- 
omy needs an educated class of 
elerks and managers and civil 
servants, and many of these 
came from Ceylon; but up to 
1939 they, like the Chinese and 
Indians, came to work, not to 
settle. The only immigrants who 
settled were Indonesian Malava 
from Sumatra, who poured in 
large numbers across the Malac- 
ca Straits to Johore and Singa- 
pore. 

After World War II few Chi- 
nese or Indians wanted to re 
turn to their native countries. 
Malaya found herself started, 
with British backing, on an 
unexpected road to nationhood, 
with a more mixed population 
than any new nation in the 
world. 


In this very diverse commu- 
nitv, an association of partners 
rather than a “melting-pot,” 
there is much racial goodwill 
and very little bitterness. From 
it, if wisdom prevails, may be 
born this August a truly in- 
depenent, harmonious multi- 
raical nation whic hwill mark a 
stop forward in human progress. 
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A 15-year-old Malayan lad makes hydrogen in the laboratory of 


the Anderson School at Ipoh. 


This laboratory is part of the 


school’s new and well equipped science section and is typical of 


the 
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search Institute of Malaya at 


modern educational facilities provided 


technician vulcanizes test samples at the Rubber Re- 


for Malayan youth. 
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Kuala Lumpur. Planters send 


samples of their rubber here for tests and receive reports on 


chemicals, soils and botanical subjects. 


The Institute has in- 


creased the supply of high yielding planting material and 
brought improved planting techniques to the smallholders. 


British Policy Triumphs 


Terrorism Under 


WILLIAM COURTENAY 
Japan Times Special Correspondent in Malaya 


The grant of independence to 
Malaya does not coincide with a 
winding up of the antiterrorist 
jungle war which commenced in 
1948, though the Prime Minister 
confidently expresses the view 
he can clean it up within 12 
months. But under the British 
administration, thanks to the 
devoted labors of British, Ma- 
layan and other Commonwealth 
troops and airmen, it has been 
reduced to very small propor- 
tions. 

The manner in which Britain 
faced the campaign in 1948 and 
conducted the military opera- 
tions throws both some light on 
the wisdom and Sagacity of the 
British character which will 
interest ail the peoples of Asia 
and has produced a formula of 
a Classic nature for success in 
any future war with Commu- 
nists. ’ 

When hostilities commenced 
in 1948 some 5,000 terrorists 
took to the jungle. They were 
almost all Chinese Communists, 
but who the leaders were was 
not known nor where they were 
operating in the nine states of 
Malaya. Their object was to 
wreck the rubber industry— 
Britain’s biggest single dollar 
earner—and the tin mines for 
Malaya floats on tin for which 
there is no synthetic substitute. 

‘Communist Threat 

They hoped by a policy of 
assassination of rubber planters 
and intimidation of rubber tap- 
pers and of other workers, to 
drive the British out of Malaya 
and win the country over to 
the Communist fold. Could this 
have happened together with 
successes in French Indochima, 
Singapore and Thailand might 
have been grabbed too and what 
is now happening in Indonesia 
would have been hastened. 


All the lands which Japan 
might have kept under disciplin- 
ed control stretching from Bur- 
ma to-Australia would ere this 
have been in Communist hands 
with Russian naval and air 
bases all the way to Timor. 

How did England react to this 
serious threat? From the com- 
mencement she offered Malaya 
independence with no strings al 
tached—inside the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire or out- 
side. The challenge was not 
to England but to Malaya, and 
still is. Could Malays, Chinese 
and Hindus work together for 
the good of the country and 
form a Government and run 
the show? This is still the chal- 


lenge to them on the eve of 
“Merdeka.” 

Thus England decided not to 
declare war on the Chinese in 
Malaya or bad blood would be 
created which would trip into 
the pages of the history books, 
be difficult to erase, and which 
would undo the very policy of 
reconciliation. 

Moreover there is her delicate 
position poised at Hongkong to 
consider and her holding at the 
RAF base at Kai Tak and Kow- 
loon opposite Hongkong on the 
mainland of China with a re- 
naissant China on the march. 
Nor did she wish to antagonize 
400 million Chinese. 


British Policy 

For all of these reasons the 
policy adopted was: 

1. To treat the campaign as 
an “emergency”’—not a war and 
to keep it under the civil auth- 
ority; 

2. Not to declare martial law 
and not to interfere with the 
private life or businesses of Chi- 
nese or others in Malaya; 

3. To “let sleeping dogs lie” 
and treat the campaign as if it 
were just a little street brawl 
in Southeast Asia which the 
police and a few troops could 
handle, and 

4. Not to “wake up all the 
dogs in the neighborhood” and 
thus draw.too much attention 
to the military operations. 

This sagacious policy paid 
high dividends but imposed 
great restraints. In 1948-49, the 
Communists were having 
things much their own way; 
bandit incidents rose daily; no 
one’s life was safe in towns or 
villages; or on roads of railways. 
The Communists terrorized the 
village populations for food, re- 
cruits, and intelligence against 
the British Army. 

In 1950 Earl Attlee, then 
Prime Minister, sent out the late 
General Briggs to use a soldier's 
training in the military opera- 
tions but to work under the 
Civil Power. When I frst 
undertook some jungle march- 
ing in 1951 with the Suffolk 
Regiment and flew supply drop- 
ping missions with the RAF and 
RAAF, General Briggs outlined 
to me this policy. 


Resettlement Program 
He said he could not expect 
the loyalty of the Chinese 
population numbering about 
three million unless he would 
assure them protection. Since 


he did not possess sufficient sol- 
diers and police to protect each 


Control 


village he planned to move the 
Chinese from squatter villages 
into big cantonments, make all 
carry an identity card, barb 
wire the camps in, protect them 
by day and floodlight them by 
night if need be, and enrol a 
Home Guard to look after them. 

Two years were required to 


complete this task and he rec- | — 


koned the Communists would 


have to approach these canton- 


ments in large numbers in look- 
ing fo food. Once out in the 
open the British Army could 
deal with them. Since there 
was little food in the jungle 
and the terrorists had to emerge 
to seek it, General Briggs decid- 
ed to blockade them in the jun- 
gle and starve them out or com- 
pel them to come into the open 
to look for food. 


It didn’t quite turn out like 
this. The Communists soon 
showed they would not touch 
anything that«wasn’t a certain- 
ty and relied on terrorist at- 
tacks and return to cover of the 
jungle rather than a standup 
fight in the open. 


Secret Society Formed 


They formed the Min Yuen, 
a secret society of Chinese in 
which up to 100,000 belonged at 
one time. This society provid- 
ed food, cloth for uniforms, 
medical supplies, recruits and 
intelligence. Food was built 
into dumps lasting six months. 
With food supplies secured, the 
number of terrorist incidents 
rose alarmingly through 1951 
and 1952. 

In the next phase of the 
blockade General Briggs cut 
the supply line to the jungle. 
He formed the SAS (Special Air 
Services) comprising volunteers 
from all the British regiments 
and Malaya troops also. Train- 
ed as paratroopers, they were 
dropped on to 300-foot jungle 
trees; each man had 300-foot of 
rope round his waist by which 
he lowered himself to the jungle 
bed. 
A platogn would search a sus- 
pected area for 30 days and 
Royal Air Force with New Zea- 
land and Australian squadrons 
too dropped supplies daily. 
Food dumps were destroyed and 
then bandit incidents fell. The 
Communists were reduced to 
spending 80 per cent of their 
time looking for food and only 
20 per cent fighting the British. 

Still they would not risk a 
fight in the open but retired to 
deeper jungle where they met 
the little 4foot aborigines of 
the jungles. These little Stone 


Age people, using the blowpipe near the little jungle folk’s 


Many ex-terrorists are now seeking a new life at the Kemendore 

Agricultural Settlement. With the help of an interpreter, the 

British official in charge is seen having a chat with a one-time 
terrorist (right) and discussing plans for his future. 


Over Radio Japan 


Special Broadcast Slated 


To celebrate the independence 
of the Federation of Malaya, 
Nippon Hoso Kyokai (Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation) will 
broadcast a special program 
today on its overseas serv- 
ice between 10:10:15 p.m. (Ma- 
laya Time) on the frequencies 
of 11765 ke. (25.63 m.) and 15235 
ke. (19.69 m). 


Phis special program will in- 
elude a message by Kazuo Aoki, 
President of the Japan-Malaya 
Association, and a round-table- 
talk by Malavan students now 
in Japan. 

Nippon Hoso Kyokai (NHK), 
which is a noncommercial pub- 
lic service broadcasting organi- 
zation in Japan having nation- 
wide networks, operates an 
overseas broadcasting service 
under the name of Radio Japan, 
with the aim of presenting a 
true and accurate picture of 
present-day Japan and its vari- 
ous activities. Especially direct- 
ed to Asian countries, Radio 
Japan beams interesting pro- 
grams, including news, commen- 


taries, talks and music—all 
these programs in the native 
languages of the Asian coun- 
tries themselves—their purpose 
being to promote mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. 


Radio Japan has received 
many letters from Malayan list- 
eners testifying to the perfect 
reception of its broadcast. These 
listeners are unanimous in re- 
cognizing the importance of ra- 
dio as the best and most enjoy- 


able medium of fostering mutu- 
al understanding. 


Radio Japan’s transmissions 
which can be heard in Malava 
are shown in the separate ad- 
vertisement. Radio Japan is 
now beaming 15 transmissions 
for a total of 16 hours daily, us- 
ing 16 languages. This means 
that Radio Japan’s broadcasts 
can be heard in_ practically 
every country round the world. 


It is noteworthy that for the 
purpose of strengthening ties 
among the different broadcast- 
ers in Asia and thereby serving 
to elevate the cultural level 
through the medium of radio, 


the first Asian Broadcasters’ 
Conference was held im July 
this year in Tokyo, under the 
sponsorship of NHK. Repre- 
sentatives and. delegates of 
broadcasting emterprises in 16 
Asian countries participated in 
this conference, 


The conference was a big suc- 
cess since the event proved to 
be a rare opportunity to bring 
about mutual understanding 
and to arouse intense desire to 
contribute to the elevation of 
culture through the medium of 
radio, thus laving a cornerstone 
for future collaboration among 
Asian broadcasters. 


Next vear’s conference will 
be held again in Tokyo, and 
it is sincerely hoped by the 
people of Japan that the 1958 
sessions will witness the parti- 
cipation of the newly born 
Federation of Malaya. 


In Japan, regular’ radio 
broadcasting began in 1925; and 
television broadcasting in 195s. 
At present, NHK operates 109 
radio stations and 11 TV sta- 
tions scattered throughout 
Japan. 


and poisoned darts grow their 
own food in their own gardens. 
The Communists compelled 
them to grow it for them, con- 
verted some to communism, and 
used others as piquets to watch 
out for British or Malayan 
patrols, With the food problem 
solved again up went the weekly 
incidents in the Situation Re- 
ports. 
Helicopter Eaters Scene 


Through 1953 the answer prov- 
ed to be the helicopter. A 
Royal Naval Air Squadron ar- 
rived that year and from then 
on the helicopter began to open 
up the jungle like a book. Kk 
could alight where no other air- 
craft could maneuver. Some 
6,000 of the little jungle folk 
were gradually won over. The 
Communists were by 1954 forced 
into virgin jungle completely 
blockaded and were forced as 
a last resort to grow their own 
food and return four months 
later for the harvest. 

By now roads and rails were 
safe again; they were driven 
into deep jungle far from habita- 
tions and rubber estates were 
once more safe. But by 1955 
the RAF had four squadrons of 
helicopters and the food areas 
could be destroyed between 
seedtime and harvest. 

Nearly 20 “forts” were built 


homes and they were gradually 
brought under protection. A 
new type of aircraft, the Prest- 
wick Pioneer, made Ks appear- 
ance. I used to fly each year 
up to last year on these jungle 
operations in helicopters and the 
Pioneer can carry four peo- 
ple—the same as the helicopter, 
It is used to supply the forts, 
ferry in the police and soldiers, 
leaving the helicopter free for 
its tactical role in very deep 
jungle. 

By 1955 the Communists 
knew they were licked; they 
were starving and their origin- 
al band had dwindled, though 
with forced recruiting i was 
still about 2,000 strong. By 
December, 1955, Chin Peng, 
their Johore leader, asked to 
meet Tengu, the Prime Minister. 
He was willing to give up but 
wanted the Chinese Communist 
party of Malaya recognized as 
one of the parties of the State. 
But by now he wasn’t dealing 
with “British Imperialists” but 
with a Malayan-Chinese-Indian 
Government set up and func- 
tioning as we had promised in 
1948. 

Campaign Virtually Complete 


The Malayan Prime Minister 
did not make the mistake of 
treating a defeated Communist 
for an equal—the mistake the 
Americans made at Panmunjom, 


Korea. The Prime Minister 


told Chin Peng he could come 
owt of the jungle with his pants 
down and his hands up and his 
shirt hanging out—that uncon- 
ditional surrender were the only 
terms. So Chin Peng returned 
to fight K out. It has got him 
mowhere of course. 


Thus with the campaign re 
duced by 1956 to manageable pro- 
portions; with the blockade vir- 
tually complete thanks to the 
heli and Prestwick 
Pioneer aircraft; with England 
having played a straight bat 
with aH communities, the re- 
quest was finally for Independ- 
ence within the British. Com- 
monwealth not outside it—a 
great reward for England and 
a triumph of her policy. 

H the Communists decide to 

elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia jungles we have only to 
“shake the bottle” and adminis- 
ter the mixture as before. Con- 
mand of the air will always be 
ours in such campaigns; there- 
fore the helicopter can always 
operate with safety. Blockade 
of food supplies to force terror- 
ists to starve or emerge from 
the jungle is the answer. The 
Communists will have noted the 
victory and for these reasons 
will be unlikely to try such cam- 
paigns elsewhere in jungles in 
Asia. 


. 


Good Opportunities Seen 


For Foreign 


Political independence means 
little in the absence of economic 
viability. Fortunately, the 
Federation of Malaya is one of 
the most prosperous countries 
in Southeast Asia, with a gross 
national product in 1955 of £90 
to £100 per head, which is com- 
parable to that of Japan and 
greater than that of most Asian 
countries. 


In 1950, a six-year develop- 
ment plan was drawn up on 
which 83 million pounds had 
been spent by the end of 1955. 
As independence approaches, 
Malaya is now in the second 
year of its second development 
program, which envisages capital 
investment of 130 million 
pounds over seven years. 


The importance of overseas 
capital and private enterprise 
in development has been re- 
cognized by the Federation 
Government, who. have stated: 


“It will remain the policy of 
the Government to accord to 
such industry and enterprise 
fair and considerate treatment; 
we foster an atmosphere in 


Investments 


which the overseas investor 
who is genuinely concerned 
with the development on sound 
lines of the country’s produc- 
tive resources can invest and 
conduct undertakings in this 
country without fear of dis- 
crimination or unfairness. . .’ 

Malava, then, continues to 
offer an opportunity to the 
overseas trader and investor, 
Asian or otherwise. There is 
still considerable development 
of resources to be done and 
there is a steadily growing de- 
mand for capital and even con- 
sumer goods as living standards 
rise, a demand to be met by 
the more advanced industrial 
nations in all parts of the world. 


The test to be applied to all 


such foreign enterprises is that «. 
they shall be “genuinely Corn-«* 


cerned with the development Om — 


sound lines of the country’s pro- 
ductive resources.” 


In this there is both invita: 


tion and warning and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the full 


implications of both will be - 


understood by people of all the 
nations likely to be conce 
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Top Tank Ace 
Going to USC 


LOS ANGELES (AP)—Murray 
Rose, Australia’s great swimmer 
whe won three gold medals at 
the 1956 Olympic Games, Thurs- 
day announced his intention of 
enrolling At the University of 
Southern California next month. 


The andsome 18-year-old 
owns world records in the 400 
meters, yards and 880 yards. 


The university said Rose had 
been touring the U.S. with his 
parents in search of a school 
that offered a strong swim pro- 
gram and one that would, in 
Rose’s words, “be most coopera- 
tive in making available on cam- 
pus certain foods which I re- 
quire for my strict diet.” 


Nakamura Bags 78 
In Hawaii Tourney 


HONOLULU (AP)—Ted Maka- 
Jena, 22-year-old local profes- 
sional was the only par bus- 
ter Thursday as he shot a 71 
to lead the field in the opening 
round of the 72-hole (Pabst) 
Blue Ribbon golf tournament. 
Torakichi (Pete) Nakamura of 
Japan had a 78, putting him in 
the middle of the pack. 

Professional Charley “ Jones 
was one stroke behind Makalena 
with a par 72 over the 6,920- 
yard Pali Municipal Golf 
Course. Defending champion 
Guinea Kop, 51-year-old Hawaii 
veteran, had a 77. 


Nakamura was one over par 
on the front nine. He parred 
the first five holes’ before 
slipping one over in the par 5 
sixth, then parred the seventh, 
birdied the eighth and went 
one over on the ninth. 


A gallery of about 200 fol- 
lowed him. 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Viadmir Kuts, Russian holder 
of the world 10,000 meters 
record, was beaten over the 


distance during the USSR 
yee ge s Thursday night 
by etr olotnikov, whose 


time of 29 minutes 9.8 seconds 
was the fastest in the world 
this year’. 


The crowd swarmed on to the 
track to congratulate the 27- 
year-old Moscow clerk, who ran 
in London during the Britain- 
Russia match last weekend and 
finished third behind Gordon 
Pirie and Derek Ibbotson in the 
5,000 meters. 


Kuts whose world record is 

minutes 30.4 seconds, 
night clocked 29 
minutes 10.0 seconds. He 
finished about three yards 
behind Bolotnikov. 

Mrs. Vera Krepkina, 23-year- 
old mother from Kiev equal- 
led the Soviet record when win- 
ning the women’s 100 meters in 
11.5 seconds. 

Mrs. Krepkina, a sturdily-buik 
blonde with a one-year-old son, 
finished three yards in front of 
Galina Popova, who set the ex- 


28 
Thursday 


10,000-Meter King Kuts 
Beaten in Soviet Meet 


a record. 

Tamara Tyskyevich unexpec- 
tedly beat blonde world record- 
holder Gallina Zybina in the 
women’s shotput. She had a 
throw of 16.23 meters (53 feet 
3 inches) compared with Miss 
Zybina’s 16.15 meters (52 feet 
11% inches). 

Yuri Konovalov and Leonid 
Batenev clocked 10.5 seconds for 
the men’s 100 meters. Kono- 
valov got the verdict by inches 
after the judges studied a photo- 
graph of the finish. 

There was another surprise in 
the men’s discus when Algis 
Baltushnkias, a 21-year-old for- 
mer bulldozer driver from Li- 
thuania, won with a throw of 
54.83 meters (179 feet 10% 
inches). 

He beat reigning champion 
Otto Grigalka, who was fifth in 
the discus at last year’s Olym- 
pic Games. Grigalka had a throw 
of 52.12 meters (171 feet). 

The comparatively unknown 
Baltushnikas, a _  strongly-built 
six footer, is now a student at a 
teachers college and is consider- 
ed a bright prospect for next 
year’s European Championships 
as well as the 1960 Olympics. 


Veteran outfielder Gyo Iwa- 
moto banged out a 10th inning 
“sayonara” home run into the 
leftfield stand to give the Yomi- 
uri Giants a 2-1 win over the 
second-place Chunichi Dragons 
at Korakuen Stadium last night. 
The Giants now have a two 
game lead over the Dragons. 
The two teams fought the 
ninth in a 1-1 tie. In the bottom 


—— 


of the extra inning, Iwamoto 
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Movie Camera featuring 


Shutter Slot Adjustment 


with a Zoom Finder 


ARCO PHOTO IND. CO., LTD. 
370, 2-chome, Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 


* Shutter speed can be ad- 
justed while shooting picture, 

* The image in each frame will 
be very sharp, the finished 
picture can be enlarged toa 
considerable size. 


© It simplifies the FADE-IN and 


FADE-OUT technique. 


Giants Open 2-Game Margin 
As Iwamoto Homers in 10th 


powered his 6th homer to end 
the game. 

The Dragons’ only run was 
scored in the ninth inning by a 
home run by infielder Hiroshi 
Okajima (his 12th). 

In the first game, the Taiyo 
Whales edged the fourth-place 
Kokutetsu Swallows, 3-2, at the 
same stadium. 


The third-place Hanshin 
Tigers defeated the fifth-place 
Hiroshima Carp, 10-2, at Hiro- 
shima Ball Park. Mitsuo Osaki 
won his 14th victory of the sea- 
son. 


In a lone Pacific League ac- 
tion, the third-place Nankai 
Hawks trimmed the _ second- 
place Mainichi Orions, 5-3, at 
Osaka’s Nanba Stadium. 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 


ll a 101 100 000 311 O 
Kokutetsu ..... 010 001 000 2 8 1 
W—Oishi (9-9). L—Owaki (3-8). 
HRS—Aota (T: 18th). Sato (K: 
20th). Machida (K: 14th). 
DEER | ccccce 030 040 021 1014 1 
Hiroshima .... 000 000 200 2 4 2 


L—Hirose (6-9). 
16th), Yokoyama 


W—Osaki (14-9). 
HRS—Fujii (Hi: 
(Ha: 2th). 
Chunichi ..... 
Yomiuri 


000 000 0010 13 «1 
000 001 0001 27 90 
W—yYoshiwara (4-3). L—Naka- 
yama (15-9). HRS—Okajima (C: 
12th), Iwamoto (Y: 6th). 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 
Mainichi .....--- 
Nankai 230 000 00x 5 9 2 

W—Kimura (18-7). L—Nakanishi 
(9-1). HR—Arakawa (M: Ist) 


Fancy drinks & 


From September 2 


MIMATSU 
FOLLIES 


Presents 


The 18th Mimalsu Show 
SWINGIN’ MAMBO 


with 
F. Matsumoto & his Orch. 


Ist performance . 9.00 p.m. 
2nd performance . 10.30 p.m. 


F. Matsumoto & his Music 
Makers and 8. Oka’s King 
Quintet play music with 
popular singers for your 
dancing pleasure. 


Cabaret opens 7 P.M. 


Charming Hostesses Available. 


CABARET 


MIMATSU 


— 


Ave. “Z" off Ginza St. Tokyo 
Tel. 56-8686/9 


Nielsen,Savitt 
Westchester 
Bowl Finalists 


RYE, N.Y. (AP)—Kurt Niel- 
sen of Denmark and Dick Sa- 
vitt of the United States Thurs- 
day gained the championship 
final in the Westchester Bowl 
grass court tennis title. 

Savitt, seeded second behind 
Australian Ashley Cooper in 
Friday’s opening of the nation- 
als at Forest Hills, warmed up 
with a 6-2, 7-9, 8-6 struggle past 
Luis Ayala of Chile. 

Nielsen, unseeded at Forest 
Hills but the U.S. indoor cham- 
pion, halted the _ surprising 
surge of Ron Holmberg, Brook- 
lyn, 6-1, 9-7, in the other seml 
final. 

In the doubles, Kosei Kamo, 
Japan, and Ramanathan Krish- 
nan, India, defeated Donald 
Dell, U.S., and Johann Kupfer- 
burger, South Africa, 6-3, 2-6, 
6-2 


Michael Davies and Robert 
Wilson, Britain, defeated Gard- 
nar Mulloy and Ron Holmberg, 
U.S., 60, 6-2. 


National Meet Opens 

FOREST HILLS, N.Y. (AP)— 
The American favorite, Dick 
Savitt, and three other seeded 
men players face opening tests 
Friday in the 76th national ten- 
nis championships. None should 
be hard-pressed. 

One of the best matches of the 
day pits Kosei Kamo, stocky 
Japanese Davis Cup ace, against 
Malcolm Anderson of Australia. 

Forty-two of the 96 first 
round matches in the men’s 
and women’s singles are on tap 
for the first dav, with the best 
matches held over until Satur- 
day or Sunday. 


200 Partnership 
Boosts W. Indies 


LONDON (AP)—A 200 part- 
nership by Clyde Walcott and 
Nyron Asgarali Thursday led a 
fighting West Indies reply to 
the Kent first innings total of 
355. 

At the close, the tourists 
were only 23 runs behind with 
five wickets in hand. 

Earlier, things had looked 
gloomy as the first four West 
Indian batsmen fell for 70 runs. 
Then Walcott joined Asgarali 
and the pairs set about rescu- 
ing the innings. 


Toulgat in Front 


After Four Days 


THREE RIVERS, Quebec 
(Kvodo-CP)—German ‘Toulgat, 
of France, held the lead Thurs- 
day after four days of pedalling 
in this vear’s 728-mile Tour Du 
St. Laurent cycle race. 

Toulgat led Italv’s Mario 
Francescutti by a slim margin 
of 28 seconds after Thursday's 
146-mile run. 

Toulgat’s cumulative time of 
26 hours, 35 minutes, 19 seconds 
and Francescutti’s 26:35.47 were 
not far ahead of the field of 17 
out of the original 41 who 
started from Quebec city last 
Monday. 


Durelle by TKO 


MONCTON, New Brunswick 
(AP)—Yvon Durelle, bleeding 
from both eyes, floored Tim 
(Sugar) Jones of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, three times Thurs- 
day night to win an eighth- 
round TKO in their scheduled 
10-round boxing match. 


Today's Sports 


Pro Baseball—Central League: 
Kokutetsu vs. Taiyo, and Yomiuri 
vs. Chunichi, 5 p.m., Korakuen 
Stadium, Tokyo; Hiroshima vs. 
Hanshin, 7 p.m., Hiroshima Muni- 
cipal Ball Park, Hiroshima; Pac- 
ific League: Nankai vs. Hankyu, 
7 p.m., Namba Stadium, Osaka; 
Kintetsu vs. Nishitetsu, 7 p.m., 
Chunichi Stadium, Nagoya. Base- 
bali—Nonpro All-Stars vs. Keio 
University, 7 p.m. Komazawa 
Ball Park, Tokyo. Swimming— 
Kanto Student Championship, 
First day, 12:30 pm., Meiji Shrine 
Pool, Track and Field—Kanto 
Area Championships, First day, 
1:30 p.m., Omiya, Saitama Prefec- 
ture. Basketball—Heacocks _ VS. 
Japanese, 3rd game, 7 p.m., Kana- 
yama Gymnasium, Nagoya. Box- 
ing—99th Dynamic Glove Meet, 
Tanaka vs. Hasegawa, 6 gRounds, 
7 p.m. Asakusa Public Hall. 
Horse Racing—Chukyo Races, 5th 
day, 11:30 a.m., Near Nagoya; 
Hakodate Races, 4th day, noon, 
Hakodate;' Kawasaki Races, noon, 
4th day, Kawasaki. 


Completely Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SEKITEI 


BEAUTIFUL GARDE 
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_YAMANO-HOTEL 


DETACHED ROOMS 


@ Courteous Service 
Day and Night 

@ Eats and Drinks 
Open Late 

@ Quiet G Romantic 
Atmosphere 


TEL: (46) 2400-1, 8270 | 


| STANDINGS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
By The Associated Press 


Ww L Pet. GB 
Milwaukee ....77 48 #16 — 
Brooklyn ...... 71 56 .559 7 
St. Louis ...... 70 56 .536 715 
Cincinnati ..... 65 62 .512 1344 
Philadelphia .. 63 63 500 141% 
New York ,.....62 68 477 1714 
ED. ancocce a “ae 
Pittsburgh ....48 77 .384 29 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

WwW L Pct. GB 
New York ......82 4 646 — 
COND ccccee oo 8 S1 308 6% 
Boston ..ccseeee 67 39 532 1415 
I aaa, 63 64 496 19 
Cleveland ...... 62 65 .484 20% 
Baltimore. ..... 60 65 A800 21 
Kansas City .... 49 78 .386 33 
Washington ....48 78 .381 33% 


Yanks Sweep 


3-GameSeries 
With Chicago 


NEW YORK (AP)—An 1\1th- 
inning home run by Enos 
Slaughter and five innings of 
one-hit “guts” relief pitching by 
sore-armed Whitey Ford brought 
the New York Yankees a 2-1 
victory over second place Chi- 
cago Thursday. With it the 
champs claimed a 6%-game 
American League lead on a 
three-game sweep that unfrock- 
ed the White Sox as contenders. 


Slaughter’s shot off 15-game 
winner Dick Donovan, who 
went all the way for his fourth 
defeat after winning seven in a 
row, broke a seven-inning dead- 
lock. Hank Bauer hammered 
his 16th homer in the third for 
the first Yankee hit and the 
Sox then scored in the same 
frame on a pair of singles and 
a fiy. 

Ford, last year’s Yankee ace 
who has been kept inactive 
most of the season by a painful 
shoulder, came on when starter 
Tom Sturdivant was lifted for 
a hitter in the sixth. The stub- 
by southpaw struck out four, 
three in a row, while gaining 
his eighth victory with the 
shutout relief. 

Only two other games were 
scheduled in the American 
League. Boston swept three 
from Detroit on a 6-1 decision 
as Tom Brewer won his 15th. 
The Cleveland Indians regained 
fifth from Baltimore with a 
13-4 victory over the Orioles. 

The National League was 
idle, leaving Milwaukee with a 
seven-game lead over Brooklyn 
and a 7%-game edge over third 
place St. Louis. 


. 
Linescores 
By The Associated Press 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

New York .. 001 000 000 01—2 8 1 
Chicago .. . 001 000 000 00—1 4 O 

(11 innings) 

Sturdivant, Ford (7) and Berra; 
Donovan and Lollar. W—Ford. 

Home Runs—New York, Bauer, 
Slaughter. 


evveeesee 000 020 301—6 8 O 
000 000 010—1 6 O 

Brewer and Daley; Maas, Byrd 
(7), Sleater (7), Shaw (7), Stump 
(9) and House. L—Maas. 


Baltimore .... 000 040 000— 49 2 
Cleveland .... 630 001 21x—13 13 1 
O'Dell, Zuverink (2), Ceccarelli 
(8) and Triandos, Zupo (8); Garcia 
and Hegan. L-—O’Dell. 
Home Runs—Cleveland, Hegan, 
Colavito, Smith, Wertz. 


O’Malley Wants 
Dodgers to Stay 


NEW YORK (INS)—Dedger 
president Walter O'Malley 
wants the Bums to stay in 
Brooklyn so strongly that he 
feels he is making himself a 
“patsy” in his efforts to keep 
them there, 

And he indicated Thursday 
that the club might not move 
to Los Angeles next year, even 
if present negotiations -with 
New York City authorities for 
a new stadium should fail. 

O'Malley, obviously unhappy 
with the role of villain in 
which he often has been cast, 
denied stoutly that he is play- 
ing one city against the other 
— the best deal for him- 
self. 


Boston 
REED 6seecenset 


Tighe Signed 
DETROIT (Kyodo-UP)—The 
Detroit Tigers Thursday signed 
Jack Tighe to a one-year con- 
tract to manage the club again 
in 1958. 


Finland Blanked 


MOSCOW (AP)—The Soviet 
Union national soccer team 


land 6-0. 
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Jimmy Demaret 


Ray Okays TV Deal, 
Agrees to Defend 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
Sugar Ray Robinson agreed offi- 
cially Thursday to go through 
with his title defense against 
Carmen Basilio and to permit 
closed-circuit television of the 
bout for a guarantee of $255,000. 


The agreement was reached 
after five hours of conferences 
at headquarters of the New York 
State Athletic Commission. 


During the conferences, it ap- 
peared at one time as if the mil- 
lion-dollar title fight at Yankee 
Stadium Sept. 23 was definitely 
off. But a last minute huddle 
among representatives of two 
theater organizations put the 
fight on again. 

Under the argument approved 
by the commission, the closed- 
circuit televising will be done 
by both Theater Network Tele- 
vision Inc. and the Teleprompter 
Corp, It will be the first time 
that rival organizations have 
ever cooperated in presenting 
either the telecast or the broad- 
cast of a fight. 


a great victory for the 160- 


}pound champion, will be paid 


entirely by Theater Network 
Television, Inc. 

Just what financial arrange- 
ments Robinson made with the 
Teleprompter Corp. was not 
disclosed. 


Robinson threatened to call 
off the fight on Aug. 20 be- 
cause TNT had refused to give 
him a guarantee after Tele- 
prompter had offered him a 
guarantee of $250,000. 


The champion wanted - Tele- 
prompter to handle the closed- 
circuit TV alone because of that 
offer but the International Box- 
ing Club already had contracted 
will TNT. 

The $255,000 guarantee is in 
addition to the 45 per cent of 
the net receipts Sugar Ray will 
receive from all other sources. 

Welterweight champion Basi- 
lio, challenging for the middle- 
weight crown, gets a guarantee 
of $110,000 from TNT and 20 
per cent of the net receipts 


Robinson’s $255,000 guarantee, 


from other sources. 


Land Speed Mark 
Made by Leslie 


BONNEVILLE SALT FLATS, 
Utah (Kyodo-UP)—Roy Leslie 
of Denver set a new American 
land speed record of 263.159 
miles per hour Thursday at 
the Salt Flats in a streamlined, 
three-engine hot rod. 

Last year Leslie, in the same 
car, “The Wynns,” set the pre- 
vious American record of 255.41 
— for the Class E Streamliner 
Ciass. 

His new mark came on the 
third day of the Bonneville na- 
tional speed trials. 

Other records: 

Class D Streamliner — Don 
Clark, North Hollywood, 248.281 


mph. 

Ernie Immerson, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Class D_ Lakester, 
217.535 mph. 

Class D Roadster — Tony 
Lawaters, Bakersfield, Califor- 


nia, 191.52 mph. 

Class A Lakester—Gus Som- 
merfield, Los Angeles, 162.41 
mph. 


Hawaii Nine Drops 
Final Contest 3-2 


The Hawaii high-school all- 
star nine yesterday dropped its 
final game 3-2 to a pickup team 
of Tokyo players at the Meiji 
Shrine Ball Park. 

The visitors as a result end- 
ed their month-long tour of 
Japan with 7 losses, 6, victories 
and one tie. 


Thursday night defeated Fin- | 


Keeping the head steady, 
without raising it or moving 
it out of its pivoting position, 
is an important phase of any 
golf shot, And it’s doubly im- 
portant in putting. Here, we 
are attempting the most deli- 
Cate shot in golf. 


Actually, you shouldn’t have 
too much temptation to move 
the head on the backswing of 
a putt unless it’s an unusually 
long stroke that calls for an 


extended backswing. For most 
putts, the backswing is rather 


en 
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Rademacher Going 
To N.Y. for Talk 


NEW YORK (Kvyodo-UP)— 
Heavyweight Pete Rademacher 
telegraphed the International 
Boxing Club from Grand View, 
Washington, Thursday that he 
will be in New York next week 
to confer about the offer for a 
fight in November at Madison 
Square Garden. 


Rademacher, who was knock- 
ed out in the sixth round a 
week ago by heavyweight 
champion Floyd Patterson at 
Seattle, was offered $20,000 for 
a November fight next day by 
the IBC, 


That $20,000 did not include 
any proceeds from television or 


Snead, Demaret Picked © as 
Pl 


Japan 


Ben Hogan | Not 


Competing Due 
to Ailing Back 


NEW YORK (INS)— 
Two of the most exciting 
figures in golf, Sam Snead 
and Jimmy Demaret, were 
named Thursday to rep- 
resent the United States in 
the International Golf 
Championship and Canada 
Cup matches in Tokyo, 
Oct. 24-27. 

This event will be cospon- 
sored by the Japan Golf As- 
sociation and the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun, one of Japan's leading 
newspapers. 

These two veterans will meet 
top players from at least 30 
other nations in the fifth 
renewal of golf's “World 


Series,” sponsored by the In- 
ternational Golf Association. 


The United States team was 
announced by Frank Pace Jr., 
president of International Golf 
Association. Pace succeeded 
John Jay Hopkins, industralist 
and sportsman who founded 
the International Golf As- 
sociation and originated the 
idea of “international goodwill 
through golf” before his death 
last May 3. 


“Although Japanese sentiment 
favored the defending cham- 
pions, Sam Snead and Ben 
Hogan, who won both trophies 
last year in England,” Pace said, 
“Hogan was unable to compete 
because of the back injurv 
which forced him out of the 
U.S. Open. Therefore, Sam 
Snead and Jimmy Demaret were 
their overwhelming choice. 
They are very popular with the 
Japanese golfers.” 


Hogan, who won the indivi- 
dual International Golf Trophy 
at Wentworth Club in Surrey, 
England, and teamed with 
Snead for the Canada Cup, wrote 
Pace that he _ regretted his 
inability to compete. 


“IT haven’t been able to get 
myself at a competitive level,” 
Hogan said. “In fairness to my 
U.S. partner and to the people 
who will attend the champion- 
ship meet in Tokyo, I feel l 
cannot declare myself eligible 
for the 1957 tournament.” 


Hogan =_ sent his warm 
personal greetings to the 
golfers in Japan and said “I am 
sure they will progress in golf.” 


In Snead and Demaret the 
Japanese will see two golfers 
who have thrilled American 
galleries for years. Both 
natural showmen, with 20 years 
experience on the tough U.S. 
circuit, they have maintained a 
sharp competitive edge which 
makes them championship 
threats every time they tee up 
the ball. 

Demaret, in an amazing come- 
back this year, won three tour- 
naments on the Professional 
Golfers Association winter tour, 
became a leading money win- 
ner and barely missed a victory 
in the U.S. Open at Toledo's 
Inverness Club. He finished with 
a 72 hole scores of 283, one shot 
back of Dick Mayer and Carv 
Middlecoff who met on a playoff 
with Mayer the victor. 

Snead, leading most of the 
way, missed by a mere stroke 
in the $101,200 tournament at 


radio. 4} Tam O’Shanter. 
First GC 
Time c 
In Tokyo! y 


At Last You Can 
Enjoy A Sauna Bath 
Like They Do in 
Finland! 


TURKISH 


GINZA 
(10th Street & Annex Avenwe) 


BATH 


Tel: 


During the Putt, Keep the Head Steady 


short, and you shouldn't have 
any trouble keeping that head 
stationary. On putts with a 
long backswing, you might 
have a desire to move the head 
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to make sure your backswing 
is in line. 
(Copyright 1957, John F, Dille Co.) 
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Twice Nitely 


W Ave and 4th 


Delicious Chinese Cuisine @ Fancy Drinks 
Elaborate floor shows 
by the Dancing Seahorses 


Beauties of the Deep Blue 
Band by Keiichiro Ebihere 


Open every day 


Ceut- MARUNOUGHI 


Tel: (23) 0623, 0622, 1082 
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Plan Studied 
To Extend. 
Plane Export 


The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry is now 
studying a plan for the station- 
ing of an officia. in Southeast 
Asia—probably in Thailand—in 
fiscal year 1958 to scout the pos- 
sibilities of Japanese aircraft ex- 


rt. 

peMITI has taken up the plan in 
response to growing requests by 
industrial circles that the Gov- 
ernment take some sort of spe- 
cial action to back up plane 
makers opening up markets 
abroad. 


Various countries in_ the 
world, including the United 
States and Britain, are now tak- 
ing specific measures to develop 
the manufacturing of aircraft as 
a key export industry. 


MITI, according to a plan be- 
ing studied, is considering the 
assigning of the official to Bang- 
kok. His duty would be to col- 
lect information on markets for 
aircraft in Southeast Asia as 
well as the Middle and Near 
East. 

Public relations activities, 
such as the showing of color 
films on Japan’s aircraft indus- 
try and demonstrations of Japan- 
made planes, are also being plan- 
ned. 

The types of aircraft being 
considered for export include 
Bell helicopters, T33 jet trainers 
and F86F jet fighters. 


Brazil GATT Step 
Hailed in Tokyo 


Shinichi Kondo, director of 
the Information and Cultural 
Affairs Bureau of the Foreign 
Office, Thursday hailed the re- 
traction of the application of 
Article 35 of GATT by the 
Brazilian Government. 

The Foreign Office earlier 
Thursday announced that Japa- 
nese Minister Ichiro Kawasaki 
in Geneva had been informed of 
the Brazilian Government’s 
decision by the GATT office in 
the Swiss city. 

Japan was admitted into 
GATT on Sept. 10, 1955. How- 
ever, 14 GATT member coun- 
tries, including Britain, France, 
and Brazil, immediately invok- 
ed Article 865 of the agreement, 
the so-called “escape clause,” 
permitting them to withhold 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

The Brazilian Government 
promised Japan last autumn at 
the llth general meeting of 
GATT that it would retract the 
application of Article 35 as soon 
as the new customs law, then 
being processed by the parlia- 


ment, was approved and put 
into force. This was done last 
Aug. 14. 


P.I. Nickel Deposit 
To Be Developed 


MANILA (AP)—President 
Carlos Garcia has ordered a 
huge nickel deposit in the 
South Philippine province ot 
Surigao opened up for private 
development. 

He told the Bureau of Mines 
to set up conditions for bicders 
who want to mine the srategic 
mineral. , 

Government officials estimat- 
ed it would take 5 million dol- 
lars to set up mining operations. 

The nickel deposit, believed 
the largest in the nation, is 
located on Nonoc Island off the 
island of Mindanao. 


Ambassador Kubota 


To Tour C. America 


MEXICO CITY (AP)—Japa- 
nese Ambassador Sanichiro Ku- 
bota is leaving for a Central 
American economic tour. 

The ambassador, accompanied 
by Cultural Attache Kazu- 
voshi Yamano, will visit Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama. 

Japanese diplomats and econo- 
mic experts of Central America, 
the Caribbean and parts of 
South America met here recent- 
ly to discuss ways to improve 
trade with this Latin-American 
area. 

The 10-day visit to Central 
America is one resukt of the 
talks. 


Currency Report 


Currency issue of the Bank 
of Japan Thursday increased 
¥88 million to ¥617,994 million 
from Wednesday. Advances 
rose ¥1,349 million to ¥491,321 
million while national bond 
holdings remained at ¥231,498 
million, 
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Bureau of the 


Japanese trade conference, 


tionalist Chinese Ambassador Shen Chin-ting (center) 
chats with Kensuke Sato (right), vice director of the Economic 
; Foreign Office, in a reception held yesterday 
at the Chinese Embassy marking the conclusion of the Sino- 
Minister Yun-Chu Yang (left) 
looks on. Vice director Sato and Yang were chief representa- 
tives of the Japanese and the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ments, respectively, at the trade talks that ended Thursday. 


The international cotton con- 
ference is scheduled to open 
Sept. 22 in Venice, Italy, for 
a seven-day session under the 
sponsorship of the Internation- 


i Pe al Federation of Cotton and Al- 


a. © 


lied Textilc Industries. 

The last conference was held 
five years ago in Boston, Eng- 
land. 

The conference will be held 
as the world’s nine major cot- 


= |ton producing countries have 


-|experienced difficulties in pro- 
‘|moting their cotton: exports in 


face of competition from newly 


~:|rising cotton producing nations 
*==)iand the Communist countries 


including Communist China. 
Scheduled to attend the meet- 
ing are delegates from the 16 


“S| member nations of the Interna- 


Zigzag machines will account 
for an increasing percentage of 
sewing machine exports to the 
United States this year and in 
the foreseeable* future, in the 
opinion of top authorities in the 
export field. 


These machines are, to some 
extent, replacing the straight 
stiteh machines which first 
brought Japan into international 
postwar prominence in the field; 
but more importantly, the zig- 
zags are opening up a higher- 
quality U.S. market to acceptance 
of Japanese sewing machines, it 
is reported. 


Ready Acceptance 
American distributors have 
found that the price levels at 
which these machines are sold 
in the U.S., combined with the 
quality of the machines, gives 
them a ready acceptance, ac- 
cording to Seiichi Ogawa of Dai- 
ichi Bussan K.K., chairman of 
the zigzag sewing machine 
committee (and also of the price 
agreement committee) of the 
Japan Sewing Machine Export- 
ers Association. 

The association’s members 
(who sell the great bulk of the 
machines shipped to the States) 
exported 105,000 zigzag ma- 
chines to the U.S. in 1956, out 
of a total of 629,000 of all types 
of home sewing machines— 
roughly 17 per cent. 

In 1955, when the record- 
high of 682,000 machines were 
exported to the States, about 10 
per cent were zigzags; in 1954 
the percentage was about the 
same. 

Shift in Interest 
Indications are at present 
that the percentage for 1957 
will be substantially higher 
than last year’s, and that Amer- 
ican buying interest is gradual- 
ly but unmistakably shifting to 
the more complex and higher- 
priced types. 

For purposes, principally, of 
price control, the exporters’ as- 


sociation e@sissifies zigzag 
machines into four main 
groups. These Classifications, 
and the number of each 


shipped to the U.S. in 1956, are: 
Semi-zigzag, 35,300 machines; 
automatic semi-zigzag, 16,500; 
zigzag, 16,900; and automatic 
zigzag, 36,300 machines. 
The basic difference between 
a zigzag and a semi-zigzag lies 
in the direction the clotn is 
moving through. the machine; 
the needle of the full zigzag 
can move from side to side 
along any one of three parallel 
lines (left, center and right), 
thus permitting a wider range 
of stitch designs. ) 

Built-In Cams 
The designation of “automa- 
tic” to either of these indicates 
that the machine has built-in 
cams that control the size and 
path of the stitch white the 
nonautomatic have manuel con- 
trols to guide the movements of 
the needle. 

Classification of a model is 

based on its ability to perform 
the function without attach- 
ments, depending solely on 
built-in mechanisms. 
Machines which require at- 
tachments to perform more 
complex functions are the only 
“marginal” cases which have 
come up to complicate the zig- 
zag machine classification sys- 
tem. 

Comprising these four basic 
groupings there are over 80 
models being manufactured in 


Japan today by 15 or more manu- 


OFFICE OF THE BURMA REPARATIONS 
MISSION, TOKYO. 


TENDER 


No. 61-B 


NOTICE ° 


Sealed Tenders are invited from interested firms for 


the supply of:— 


CEMENT ............... 10,400 Tons. 


_. (Detailed instructions may be obtained from this Office 


_during office hours) 


Closing date :—12 Noon of the 12th September 1957. 


“Earnest Money:— Earnest Money by a Banker’s Guar- 

wae antee the amount of which shall be 
1% of the total quoted price must be 
furnished. 


The words “Tender No. 


tender and validity period” must be distinctly marked at 
the top left-hand corner of the cover containing Tenders, 
which will be addressed to the Chief, Burma Reparations 


Mission, Tokyo. 


Dated Tokyo, 
_the 30th August, 1957 


61-B, the closing date of the 


(San Maung) 
Deputy Chief, 


Burma Reparations Mission, 


Tokyo. 


Zigzag Sewing Machines 
Show Mounting Exports 


By SHELDON WESSON 


}facturers. An equal number of 
additional manufacturers. are 
known to have _ production 


plans for the near future. 

When the zigzag business 
first began, only four or five 
larger makers were in produc- 
tion; now even some of the 
smaller producers are offering 
these more complex machines. 

A survey of the models offer- 
ed by members of the export- 
ers’ association shows eight or 
10 manufacturers offering au- 
tomatic zigzags; five or six of- 
fering automatic semi-zigzags; 
the same number offering non- 
automatic zigzags; seven or 
eight offering nonautomatic 
semi-zigzags. (Of course, many 
makers offer more than one 
type.) 

. J . 

The writer is correspondent for 
Home Furnishings Daily (one of 
the Fairchild Publications, New 
York), leading American business 
newspaper in this field. 


Red China Cement 
Capturing H’kong 


HONGKONG (Kyodo-UP) — 
Japanese made cement is slow- 
iy being squeezed out of the 
Hongkong market by cheaper 
and same quality cement im- 
ported from Communist China. 

According to building con- 
tractors in Hongkong, Red Chi- 
nese cement now comprises 
about 80 per cent of the total 
amount of cement imporied into 
the British Crown Colony. 

The China-made cement, the 
sources said, are five Hongkong 
dollars (about 83 U.S. cents) 
cheaper than its Japanese coun- 
terparts. 

The China-supplied cement 
less than month ago constitut- 
ed only 40 percent of the Crown 
Colony’s total cement imports, 
the sources declared. 

Hongkong’ which virtually 
has more housing constructions 
per capita than anywhere else 
in the world has-hitherto chief- 
ly relied on Japan for its 
cement, 


8th Sao Paulo Flight 
Announced by JAL 


Japan Air Lines announced 
vesterday its eighth special flight 
from Tokyo to Sao Paulo, Prazil 
which will leave Tokyo Inter- 
national Airport at 9:30 p.m., 
Sept. 29. 

The eastbound flight will ar- 
rive at Sao Paulo Oct. 1 (Local 
Time) via San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Caracas, Belem and Rio 
de Janeiro. The return flight will 
leave Sao Paulo Oct. 5 (Locai 
Time) and arrive at Tokvo In. 
ternational Airport Oct. 9. 


Shibusawa’s Tour 


RIO DE JANEIRO (AP)— 
Keizo Shibusawa, Japan’s rov- 
ing ambassador to Latin Amer- 
ica, flew to Belo Horizonte 
Thursday to visit the site of a 
proposed Japanese-financed steel 
mill. He will proceed to Sao 
Paulo Saturday and on Sept. 4 
will fly to Montevideo. While 
here he presided over an eight- 
day conference of Japanese 
diplomats in South America. 


tional Federation and invitees 
from the United States, 

Delegates from five nations— 
West. Germany, India, Japan, 
the United States and the Neth- 
erlands—are due to. deliver 
Speeches at the conference on 
the subject of the cotton and 
allied textile industries in the 
world economy. 

Discussions are expected to 
center around the European 
Common Market and the Japa- 
nese restrictions on cotton ex- 
ports to the United States. 

As for the European Common 
Market, the International Fed- 
eration at its meeting held last 
June in Brussels decided to 
create a European committee to 
discuss the issue. 

The European Common Mar- 
ket has caused the Japanese 
cotton industry circles to fear 
that the organization may lead 
to a concerted action among the 
West European nations to tight- 
en their import restrictions on 
Japanese cotton products. 

Kojiro Abe, Japanese delegate, 
is scheduled to deliver a speech 
on the capacities of the Japa- 
nese cotton and allied textile in- 
dustries and explain Japan’s 
stand in detail. 

In his address, Abe is expect- 
ed to stress that the exporting 
capacity of the Japanese textile 
industries is not so powerful as 
to become a menace to the U.S. 
domestic market, because their 


Special Honolulu 
JAL Flight Set 


Prior to introduction of Japan 
Air Lines’ DC7C plane on its 
trans-Pacific service early next 
vear, JAL will operate its extra 
first nonstop flight between To- 
kyo and Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco with the DC6B City of 
Fukuoka tomorrow to determine 
the basic requirements for pas- 
senger service and flight opera- 
tion on such a flight. 

JAL’s new DC7’s whose deii- 
very will begin in December will 
be operated nonstop on the To- 
kvo-Honolulu portion of the air- 
lines’ trans-Pacific flights to San 
Francisco. 

The special extra-flight will 
trim 3 horus and 10 minutes 
from the prevailing scheduled 
flight with DC6B’s with stop- 
over at Wake Island. 

The special flight will carry 
the 21 Hawaiian high school 
baseball plavers who have been 
on a month’s jaunt in Japan. 


Trade Fair Envoy 
To Visit Far East 


SEATTLE (INS)—Prominent 
Seattle civic leader and banker 
Willard Maxwell is scheduled to 
leave Seattle Friday for a six- 
week tour of the Orient as offi- 
cial emissary of the Washington 
State International Trade Fair. 

Maxwell intends to visit Ja- 
pan, Nationalist China, Hong- 
kong, Thailand, India, the Philip- 
pines and Burma. 

The fair official will emphasize 
trade opportunities for Far East- 
ern nations through participa- 
tion in the Washington State 
exposition, scheduled April 11-20 
next vear in Seattle. 


Postal Savings 


Postal savings increased by 
¥41,091,600,000 during the 
April-July period or some 
8,000 million yen more than 
the increase for the like period 
of last year. The Finance Min- 
istry announces postal savings 
during July climbed by Y¥24,- 
674,870,000. The increase in 
postal savings brought the 
funds in the Ministry’s Trust 
Fund Bureau as of the end of 
July to a total of ¥1,183,521.- 
220,000, or ¥27,158,197,000 more 


i 


than one month ago. 


HONGKONG (Kyodo) — The 
grab for the Communist Chi- 
nese market by western Euro- 
pean nations got under way in 
earnest with the arrival in 
Hongkong on Aug. 27 of a par- 
liamentary trade mission from 
France. 

The mission, which is headed 
by Henri Rochereau, arrived 
Aug. 27 and scheduled to leave 
for Peiping Saturday, where 
they will discuss the export of 
heavy machineries hitherto ban- 
ned by the embargo list for 
Communist China. 

Expected to follow in its wake 
will be industrial and finance 
missions and a small business 
delegation from France. 

The so-called Schneider group 
of heavy industries’ delegation 
now in Peiping negotiating a 
contract for construction work 
on the Yangtze River is short- 
ly expected to be bolstered with 
complementary delegates _ re- 
cruited from various fields of 
industry. 

West Germany is expected to 
send a nine-member delegation 


Grab for Red China Market 
Gets Under Way in Earnest 


headed by Otto Wolff von 
Amerongen, who is chief of the 
Eastern Trade Committee. 

Although Britain’s trade mis- 
sion will be leaving for Peiping 
only in October, it is the first to 
invite a Communist Chinese 
trade delegation to London to 
prepare the ground-work for its 
thrust into the Communist mar- 
ket. 

A common marking of all the 
trade missions to be sent by the 
western European nations is 
the active support they are be- 
ing given by their respective 
governments. 

Nine of the 16 members of the 
French delegation are govern- 
ment officials while other mis- 
sions are composed mostly of 
members from the nationalized 
industries. 

Germany’s kEastern Trade 
Committee is a semigovernment- 
al organ supported by the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. 

The trade missions will be 
making their trip with a busi- 
ness eye on Communf&t China’s 
second five-year economic devel- 


|to Communist China next week] opment plan. 


Talks on Cotton Open 
In Venice in September 


production facilities are subject- 
ed to legal restrictions and the 
import of raw materials is also 
limited owing to Japan’s foreign 
currency situatfon. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. delegate 
is to speak on the position of 
the U.S. cotton and allied tex- 
tile industries in the world 
trade. He is expected to touch 
on the issue of the Japanese 
cotton products. 

It will be the first time for 
Japanese cotton industry leaders 
to meet their U.S. counterparts 
since Japanese enforced restric- 
tions on export of cotton goods 
to the United States in Janu- 
ary last year. 

Abe, chairman of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
said he and other Japanese 
delegates were proposing to per- 
suade the U.S. representatives 
at informal talks not to take 
such steps as would jeopardize 
the market for the Japanese 
products in the United States, 


‘ 


| 
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Tax Exemption 
Plan Postponed 


The Cabinet is expected 
to give its formal approval 
to a bigger tax exemption 
program for manufacturers 
and traders next Tuesday 
instead of yesterday as 
originally scheduled, The 
postponement was made 
necessary because the Fin- 
ance Ministry and other 
ministries” concerned could 
not adjust their stands on 
the issue. Measures for ex- 
panding the special tax ex- 
emption system for manu- 
facturers and traders to 
promote exports were work- 
ed out Thursday at a meet- 
ing of the vice ministers. 


Chinese Mission 
Visits Colombia 


BOGOTA  (Kyodo-UP) — 
Members of the Nationalist 
Chinese goodwill mission now 
visiting here Thursday confer- 
red with Foreign Minister 
Carlos Sanz'de Santa Maria and 
also with leading figures in the 
financial world. 


This was the second day of 
their visit. The mission is 
headed by Deputy Foreign Vice 
Minister Chen Chang-huan. He 
and the members of his party 
outlined to Sanz de Santa 
Maria and others the position 
of their Government. 


The Foreign Minister offered 
a luncheon in their honor at the 
Bogota Country Club and they 
had another opportunity to 
talk with him there. The group 
also met with him Thursday. 


Before the luncheon the 
visitors toured the famous 
museum of gold of the Bank of 
the Republic, which has the 
largest collection on this con- 
tinent of artifacts and jewelry 
made by the Indians before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. 


Thursday afternon they visit- 
ed the cathedral of Zipaquira, 
a city famous for its salt mines. 
The cathedral is in one of the 
mines, 


Aichi Irrigation Co. 


Asks Appropriation 


NAGOYA (Kyodo) — The 
Aichi Irrigation Public Corpora- 
tion has asked the Agriculture- 
Forestry Ministry for an ap- 
propriation totaling 10,350 mil- 
lion yen for next fiscal year. 


The corporation has been set 
up specially for the develop- 
ment of the vast area along 
the Kiso River running from 
Nagano to Aichi in central 
Japan. 


The fis¢al 1958 year budget 
for the corporation is expected 
to be accommodated from the 
Finance Ministry’s Trust Fund 
Bureau, state subsidies and 
loans from the World Bank. 


Regional Mart Urged 


For Latin America 


BUENOS AIRES (AP)—A 
resolution calling for intensified 
studies of a projected Latin- 
American Common Market to 
bolster .the lagging economies 
of the tin-American nations 
was approved Thursday by the 
Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference trade committee. 


The committee approved the 
resolution unanimously and 
sent it to the plenary session. 

The proposal has been hailed 
as a major step toward an ar- 
rangement similar to the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

The resolution spoke of “the 
need for establishing gradually 
and progressively in a multilat- 
eral and competitive form a 
Latin-American regional mar- 
ket.” 


Nagoya Ship Official 
Celebrates Jubilee 


J. Milne, manager of the Roy- 
al Interocean Lines’ Nagoya of- 
fice, will celebrate his 40-year 
service jubilee with the firm 
tomorrow. 

Milne joined RIL (former 
JCJL) on Sept. 1, 1917, and 
was appointed manager in Na- 
goya in 1934. 

A private reception is sched- 
uled for tomorrow at the Na- 
goya Kanko Hotel. Milne has 
been a resident of Nagoya for 
the past 23 years and is well 
known in local shipping circles. 


Bank Clearings 


(Aug. 30) 
Bills Cleared ...... 138,402 
Value . %45,270,825,000 
Balance . ¥ 4,049,939,000 


- Domestic, Foreign Markets 


TOKYO STOCKS 
Kyodo 
The Tokyo stock market closed 
mixed yesterday. 


Laggards and favorites, however, 
showed continued advances. 


Others were generally top-heavy. 
Regular way stocks were weak- 
ly maintained or calm, 


Papers, coals, warehouses and 
machinery firmed up but Calpis 
Food, chemicals and beers turned 
easier. 


Turnover was estimated at 20 
million shares. 


Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
SPECIFIED STOCKS 


Heiwa Real Estate ... 259 258 
Tokyo Marine & Fire 119 119 
PEE duhinidinwivwink cian 46 45 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 78 78 
Nisshin Spinning .... 206 206 
Ajinomoto eeccscsesese 219 221 
BMiteuktoehtt ..cccccccese 225 225 
Mitsubishi Estate .... 204 202 
MARINE PRODUCTS 

Polar Whaling ....... 54 53 
Nichiro Fisheries .... 62 62 
Nippon Suisan ....... 100 100 
MINING 

Mitsubishi Metal Min, 92 92 
Nippon Mining ...... 79 79 
Sumitomo Metal Min, 91 91 
Mitsui Min. & Smelt. 100 100 
Mitsui Mining ....... 88 86 
Mitsubishi Mining ... 101 100 
Furukawa Mining ... 107 110 
Hokkaido Colliery eco 180 119 
Ube Ind. eeeeeeeeeeeee 125 125 
Teikokwu O8l ceccccccce 10 138 
FOODSTUFF 

Nippon Flour Mills .. 104 107 
Nisshin Flour Milling 125 127 
Dai Nippon Sugar ... — 148 
Taito @eeeeeeee eer eeeeee 288 287 
Nippon Breweries .., 143 140 
Asahi Breweries .... 160 158 
Kirin Breweries ..... 206 203 
Takara Breweries ... 78 os 
TEXTILE 

Toyo Spinning ....... 1% 195 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 118 118 
Fuji Spinning ..... coe 102 
Japan Wool Textile .. 130 129 
RAYON 

Teikoku Rayon eccses 120 118 
Toyo Rayon ..cecesees 243 243 
Toho Rayon ecsescsee Il 91 
Kurashiki Rayon .... 155 156 
Nippon Rayon .,...+++ 128 129 
Asahi Chemical eeceece 374 373 
PULP 

Sanyo PUD cccccccessn BF 91 
Nippon Pulp ...ecceee 113 112 
Kokusaku Pulp ....6. % 95 
Tohoku Pulp eeeeeeee 94 a 
PAPER 

Jji Paper eocccccesece See 255 
Honshu Paper .....-. 103 101 
Jujo Paper eeeereeeeee 288 288 
CHEMICALS 

Toyo Koatsu oe..ees0e0 143 143 
Showa Electric Ind. . 153 153 
Sumitomo Chemical .. 153 153 
New Japan Nitrogen. 90 90 
Nissan Chemical .... 70 70 
Nippon Soda eccccccce 82 82 
Toa GOSE1L .ecoccccccee 112 109 
Mitsui Chemical ..... 150 150 
Kyowa Fermentation . 105 105 
Sekisui Chemical .... 107 105 
BankyO ccccccccccccce 1 158 
Takeda Pharmaceutical 103 101 
Fuji Photo Film ..... 132 131 
Konishiroku Photo .. 67 66 
OIL & COAL PRODUCTS 

Nippon Oil ceccesseee 98 98 
Showa Oil eeeeseeeeee 128 128 
Maruzen Oil ..cccccce 175 178 
Mitsubishi Oil ....... 168 170 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo .. 150 149 
Koa Oil eeeeeeaeneeeeeee 170 170 
Daikyo Od] ..ccccccce 143 143 
Mitsubishi Chemical . 108 108 


RUBBER CERAMICS & GLASS 


Yokohama Rubber ... 158 158 
Asahi Glass ...... coco 210 209 
Nippon Sheet Glass .. 167 169 
Japan Cement ......, 117 118 
Iwaki Cement ,...... 300 307 
Onoda Cement ...... 82 82 
STEEL & METAL 

Yawata Iron & Steel 69 69 
Fuji Iron & Steel .... 67 67 
Kawasaki Steel ...... 61 60 
Nippon Steel Tube .. 71 71 
Sumitomo Metal .... 64 64 
Kobe Steel Works ... 57 57 
Japan Steel Works .. % 93 
Nippon Yakin ....... ae 59 
Nippon Light Metal .. 163 165 
MACHINERY 

Komatsu Mfg. ...+..- 60 60 
Ebara Mfg. ...cccccce 199 198 
Japan Precision ..... 146 145 
Toyo Bearing ........ 158 156 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Mitachi, £46. ccccscsece F 98 
Tokyo Shibaura .... 89 89 
Mitsubishi Electric .. 90 90 
Fuji Electric ...... oo 100 
Furukawa Electric Ind, 395 93 
Sumitomo Electric Ind. 80 77 
Nippon Electric .... 9% 95 
Matsushita Electric .. 220 219 
Yokohama Electric .. 146 145 
SHIPBUILDING 

Mitsubishi Shipbldg. . 95 95 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy 92 91 
Mitsui Shipbuilding . 108 108 
Hitachi Shipbulding . 91 91 
Harima Shipbuilding . 59 58 
Uraga Dock ........ co S&S 62 
Kawasaki Dockyard .. 67 66 
Ishikawajima H‘vy Ind. 75 74 
AUTOMOBILE 

Nissan Motor cecccces 119 118 
Isuzu Motor ....+++-+- 106 105 
Toyota Motor ....+.+. 239 239 
Hino Diesel eeeeneeaeeee 102 101 
CAMERA 

Nippon Kogaku K.K. 137 137 
Canon Camera ....... 210 213 
TRADING 

Daiichi Bussan ...... 127 125 
Mitsui Bussan ....... 128 129 
Mitsubishi Trading .. % 92 
FINANCE 

Bank of Tokyo ...... 60 60 
Fuji Bank ...... scooce =O 76 
Mitsubishi Bank .... 77 77 
Tais“o Marine & Fire 66 66 
Sumitomo Marine & F. — 66 


TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING 


Nippon Express ...... 167 168 
GORE saccdeede wotweee oe 38 
Nitto Shosen ........ 5% 55 
Mitsui Steamship .... 47 47 
Yamashita Steamship. 39 39 
Iino Kaiun .......-+«-« 50 51 
Mitsubishi Shipping . 53 oF 
Daido Kaiun ...... oe 47 46 
Nippon Oil Tanker ... 59 58 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Tokyo Electric Power 616 619 
Chubu Electric Power 620 620 
Kansai Electric Power 685 685 
Tokyo GAS cccocccccee 77 
AMUSEMENT 

Shochiku eeeeeeeeeee.@ 115 114 
Toho eincdeeaneseoesset aaa 1330 
Daiei eeeeeeeeeeeeereeee — 112 
Toei eeeeeeeeeeeeeeevee 113 112 


AVERAGES 
Dow-Jones Averages . 530.54 529.49 
Single Averages ...11082 110.60 


Nomura Securities Company) 


ke prices by courtesy of the} Standard Brands .... 


TOCKS | ] Stand. Oil Indiana . 46% 4636 
ae W YORE 5 —_Th x | Stand. Oil NJ. ..... 61% 61% 
Vhursday in sinw | Stand. Oil Ohio 51% 5034 
market declined Thursday in sloW) 2.04 packard... 524 51, 
ie eeeeee ? 12 
trading. Sylvania Electric .. 353% 351% 
Stocks of aircraft and missile , c a 5% 
making firms, however, were aided Tide Wat ——— pon pod 
by the international news. Russia's ater Of ..0- — te 
rejection of the West's disarmament | Timken ........ scone SS “ 
program brought late recovery to| th Century-Fox ., ae 26% 
these issues which previously had hr ma >to gag eee R... ann 
ne ee ee eee, ee 
,Curyater. which had been down one P pray Ha rot ot 
a a ber = r United Aircraft ..... 623% 63'2 
pour Jupiter missile was “a specta- a see ee —— sreeeees ps. ne 
cular success.” Fruit ......+. = : 
Turnover dwindled to the lowest | U-S. Lines ........... 26 : 26% 
of the week, totaling 1,630,000 shares | US. Rubber ........ . 40% — 
compared with 1,840,000 Wednesday.| US. Smelt & Ref... 43%2 ss 
Ry Associated Press average of U.S. Steel ....ceeee0 64% 64% 
stocks fell 70 cents to $173. Warner Bros ...... >. ae 22 
U.S. Steel was the most active} Western Union Tel. . 17% 17% 
stock, unchanged at 645, on 19,600] Westinghouse Elec. . 625% 621% 
——— pee was Georgia-Pacific | Woolworth F. W. Co. 403% 40's 
orp., off 34 at W on 17,500 shares. 1 
Third was General Motors, off % at Se ee oe ae pe 
423, on 17,100. shares. Zenith Radio sescoce Eee 107 
Next came General Dynamics, up| Total Stock Sales 1,840,000 1,630,000 
Ba 57, and Chrysler, up 13%, at| R—Bid 
78. 
Aside from the latter two issues BANK STOCKS 
which are involved in missiles, the} Bank of Am 35% Bid, 3712 Ask; 
most active list had a good repre-|Chase 49%, Bid, 5234 Ask; First Nat 
sentation of aircrafts and firms in| Bos 695, Bid, 725, Ask; First Nat 
the missile field. These included City 6342 Bid, 66%, Ask; Guaganty 
Martin Co, which cancelled an|Trust 691% Bid, 72% Ask. 
pres meer ee ss 34, North 
erican Aviation off 14 and Boe- 
ing, unchanged. “| LONDON STOCKS 
American Home Products closed LONDON (AP)—Trading on the 
with a loss of 2 after news of its| London stock exchange took a 
proposed 2-for-1 stock split. cautious note Thursday with 
General Tire, which has a rocket-| brokers keeping a wary eye on 
ne subsidiary, Aerojet-General,| the overnight Wall Street setback. 
wi out a loss of more than 2] Dollar and oil stocks were lower 
points and closed unchanged. on small and selective business, 
Standard and Poor’s 500 stocks| but the market retained a firm 
index: 425 industrials: open 48.17,| Undertone. Government bonds 
~ 48.40, low 47.51, close 43.00,| Showed firmness on small invest- 
minus 0.20; 25 rails: 28.26, 28.37, 27.68, | ment demand. 
27.98, minus 0.26; 50 utilities: 31.33,} Industrials had scuttering gains 
31.41, 31.12, 31.25, minus 0.07; 500] 48Md losses in quiet trading that 
stocks: 44.61, 44.82, 44.03, 44,.46,| Produced no definite trend. South 
minus 0.18. Fagg we shares were quietly 
. 4 rm and coppers held steady des- 
Pha te —— 30 in-| pite the falling price of the metal. 
- open 27, high 478.19,| The Financial Times index closed 
low 471.98, close 476.06, off 1.73; 20] at 198.4 up 03 
rails: 135.24, 135.39, 133.16, 134.03, off : see 
pee. 15 utilities: 67.77, 67.93, 67.30, a 
02, off 0.16; 65 stocks 164.25, 164.7 
162.60, 163.78, off 0.90. i " Commodities 
Aug. 28 Aug. 29 ‘*. 
Allied Chemical ... 86% rf D OMESTIC 
Allis Chalmers ,... 323% 311% By Kyodo News Service 
Aluminum GAG, cece §6940% 4014 Aug. 30 
Aluminum Company 835, 82 Opening Closing 
Amerada Petroleum 1171, 11514) OSAKA SANPIN 
American’ Airlines , 1714 171; (10 sen per Ib) 
American Can ..., 423% 425 Cotton Yarn: 
Amer. Cyanamid aie 41 491% /_ ae ee 2069 2072 
American Radiator . 1314 131% TOKYO TEXTILE 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 507% 5014 (10 sen per Ib) 
American Sugar .,. 2934 293 Cotton Yarn: 
American Telephone 17334 17314 SGMs weecce eeee 2089 2039 
American Tobacco 703% 7014} Rayon Yarn: 
Anaconda Company 541% 5314 Pre eeeeeeee ee 1775 1774 
Armour & Co. .... 14 14 KA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN 
Assoc. Dry Goods , 31% 3114 (10 sen per Ib) 
Atchison T&S Fe. .. 2212  223%,| Rayon Yarn: ; 
Atlantic Refining _ 463, 4614 Jan. Ceeeeeeesce 1767 1] 768 
Atlas Corp. ....... 914 gi,| Staple Fiber Yarn: 
Avco Manufacturing 63, 63, Jan. ++. -0e0s 074 
Baldwin Lima BH. .. 13% 129%) °° =02 SAzGN FARM 
Baltimore & Ohio . 51 5034 eles tan 
Bendix Aviation lacie 523% 52% GN seid 17359 1759 
Bethlehem Steel ..0 44% 441% YOKOHAMA RAW SILK 
Boeing Airplane ... 4014 4014 oe oe 
BosGen Ce. cccccoce @& 60 eon RAW ‘SILK ar 1965 
Borg-Warner eeeeeee 375% 37% y kin 
Bridgeport Brass .. 35 3434 Ponsa ae 
Burroughs Corp. .. 40 3934 TOKYO RUBBER. 
Canadian P. Ry. .. 31% 311% (10 sen per Ib) 
Casee, Ode GOs ccce 16!2 1634 Jan eee 1061 
Celanese Corp. Am 1414 1444] KOBE RUBBER 
Cerro de Pasco .... 365% 35 10 Ib 
Chesapeake & Ohio 611, 60 ( — oa 1054 
Chrysler Corp. .... 7514 765% a... SUGAR 
Cities Service ..... 631; 6314 10 sen per kin) 
} em — esse 69145 6955 Apr ‘ - 4 500 
oca-Cola ecceccecce Y > einen ae , 
Colgate Palmolive .. can ye a a a , — 
Commercial Credit . 463, 463, Jen —s oan 980 
Poem Solvents ... 1412 14% | TOYOHASHI COCOON 
wealth Edison see 3913 3934 (Yen per 100 momme) 
Consolidated Edison. 42 42', Jan 425 
Consulid. Edison PF 981, 98%] °tnevailabio 
Continental Oil .... 5614 5534 
Corn Products Ref. . 303, 301% oe 
CD - GK wiecseusce « 27% 27 A. 
Crown Zellerbach .. 49 4814 F OREIGN 
Curtiss Wright ..... 375% 38 By Kyodo News Service 
Dis. Corp-Seagrams . 27}, 273% NEW YORK COTTON 
Douglas Aircraft ... 65% 66 Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
Dow Chemical ...... 5748 561% Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Du Pont de Nemours 18534 187 |Spot ........ . N35.00 N35.05 
Eastern Air Lines .. 3354 339% | Oct. ccccccee « 33.54-55 33.64 
Eastman Kodak .... 997% GD LDOR,  ceccede eo 6026288. 33.62 
a. oe. Marc! EW ORLEANS COTTON 
oO oo: ae 537; 7 my 
Foremost Dairies ... 16% - *| Closing prices Qs a ~~ 4 
General Dynamics .. 5634 ST | Spot yy 33, 05 
General Electric .... 647% 6414 Oct sea . B33.54 B33.61 
General Millis ...... 591% & it ee uae B33.51 33.61-62 
General Motors ..... 421% Miseaars . .. "” B33.78 B33.87 
Goodrich B.F. Co. .. 6734 6714} ° "NEW YORK SILK 
Goodyear Tie ....0 862 86°41 Closing prices in US. cts. per 1b. 
Grace W.R. & Co. .. 491% 495% Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Greyhound Corp. ... 1542 1544] « white 14 medium 455 455 
Gulf Oil @eecece eeeee 12914 12834 A white 21 medium 435 435 
Ingersoll Rand ...... 753% 7334 NEW YORK SUGAR 
1.B.M. ovesone coccce 306 310 Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
Int'l Harvester ..... 34 3354 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Int'l Nickel ....ccc 8 TS 1Spot c.cccccce 4.38 4.40 
Int'l Paper ......... 93% 91 |Sept ......... N4.32 B4.45 
Int’l Telephone ..... 315% 313, CHICAGO WHEAT 
Johns-Manville ..... 41 403%4| Closing prices in U.S. cts. per lb. 
Jones & Laughlin .. 55'% 55 aug. 2 Aug. 29 
Kaiser Aluminum .., 33'2 331g a een ae : er eo 
Kennecott Copper .. 965% 9542 Dee et ates a ic egy 2 2215¢ 2213% 
Libby Owens ...... - 76%4 |) March ....... 225 225 
Liggett & Myers ... 6242 6234 LONDON RUBBER 
BNO ~sccccees — 37'4] Closing prices in pence per Ib. 
eae - 16% 1612 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Lone Star Cement . 32 3178 | Sept. ......... B26% B25"s 
Lorillard P. Co, .... 21% 20%% | Oct!-Dec. .... B26% B26 
MMS “Ucecneseceds - 37% 37%) SINGAPORE RUBBER 
Monsanto Chemicals 34% 3334 "Closing prices in Straits cts. per 1b, 
Monticatini ........ - 21% 21468 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Montgomery Ward. . 36% 3614 | Aug. RSS No. 1 os —s 
Nat'l Biscuit ....... > mA 
rene Dairy Prod ... Si — Closing prices in Straits $ per picul 
at’l Distillers ecoeee 24'2 24 12 Au 23 Au 29 
National Gypsum ., 40 3942 pap 3053 
See BOD a cccaccoce 112% 109 SHOE a .-+e00: . B_Bid 
New York Central .. 28% | 27% | N—Nominal, ' 
North. Pacific Ry. . 415% 4115 
Chie Gib ccccccess ne 38 ° 
Oiin Math. Chem. .. 4912 48% U S 4 Business 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 465% 463% — 
Pacific Lighting .... 2% 341% 
eeeeee 34 4" 
Paya P s,s Mit] [INVENTORY RECORD 
Penn. Railroad ..... 19 18% Factory and trade stockpiles 
Pepsi-Cola ..... cocce §609280% 201% 26th aight month. 
Pfizer, Charles ..... 55 3414 rise for str 
Phelps Dodge ....... 47% 4634 = 
Philco Corp. eeveeeere 1442 144% 
Philip Morris ........ 41% 41% 
Phillips Petroleum ,. 44 43 
Pullman Inc. ........ 63 6154 
Pure Oil eeereeeeeeeeee 40 3915 
a ae ecccccce 305% 321 
Republic Steel eotece 517% 52 
Reynold Metals .... 52 51 
Reynolds Tob “B” .. 555% 5536 
Royal Dutch Pet. .. 5214 524% 
Sears Roebuck ..... 26 25% 
Shell Oil ....... esose 83 824% 
Shell Transport .... 253% 254% 
Sinclair Oil .....+6. 58% 584% 
Socony Mobil Oil .. 55% 547% 
S. Am. Gold & Plat 8% 85% 
South Cal. Edison .. 4642 46 
Southern Company , 2314 231% 
Southern Pacific ... 41% 41% - 
Southern Railway .. 381% 3856 
Sperry Rand ........ 22% 22% See ee el 
4034 4016 [Oate:U.S.Dept.ofCommerce Morris Kotz 
Standard Oil Calif. . 52% oy.) hoe 
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Ford ‘Co. Putting Fdsel 


Line of Cars on Market 


* 


. 


R 


' Ford 


Japan 


‘gathering took place 
‘perial Hotel, Tokyo, 


“mese 


An jnteresting and enjoyable 
at the Im- 
yesterday 
when a large number of guests, 
including members of the Japa- 
and English-language 
ress, were entertained by the 

ord Motor Co. of Japan Ltd. 
in connection with the launch- 
ing of Ford’s new Edsel line of 
cars. 

The proceedings took the 
form of the exhibition of a color 
film showing clear details of 
the new styling and interesting 
engineering advances which 
mark the Edsel cars, a cocktail 

arty and luncheon. 

, Ford officials present included 
T™. A. Richards, area manager, 
international division, 
overseas distribution branch, 
Jersey City, NJ., 5. Hinkley, 
resident manager for Japan and 
the Far East, and M. J. Sury, 
overseas representative, Ford 
Motor Co. Ltd., Dagenham, Eng: 
land. 

The explanations given with 
the film illustrated the many 
special features of the Edse] 
cars, which are being publicly 


Aussie Labor 
Leader Hits 
Accord 


ANBERRA (Kyodo-UP)— 
Opposition Labor Party Leader 
Herbert Evatt charged Thurs- 
day in a heated House of Com- 
mons debate that ratification of 
the Australian-Japanese trade 
agreement would amount to a 
sellout of Australian and 
British textile industry. 

Without adequate tariff pro- 
tection it would be impossible 
for the Australian textile 
industry to compete with goods 


from Japan which are produced 


with labor which is paid only 
one-eighth of Australian wages, 
Evatt said. 

“The old gang is back in 
power in Japan,” he charged 
bitterly, “and all hopes of hav- 
ing economic democracy there 
have been postponed.” 

The fiery Labor Party leader 
moved that representatives re- 
ject the agreement. For the 
first time in history, he said, 
Australian textile industry is 
facing unrestricted imports 
from Japan and “never before 
has the United Kingdom textile 
industry been faced with the 
probability of elimination from 
the Australian market. 

“To place Japan’s imports on 
a most-favored-nation treatment 
is deliberately sacrificing Aus- 
tralian textile industry which 
did so much in wartime to assist 
Australia’s war effort against 
her etiemmies including Japan,” 
Evatt said. 

The Labor Party, he continu- 
ed, “does not reject all ideas of 
trade with Japan, but the safe- 
guards and provisions of the 
current treaty are of no value 
at all.” 

Evatt warned that the Aus- 
tralian toy industry which pro- 
duced 70 million pounds worth 
of goods annually was also fac- 
ing extinction as a result of the 
agreement, 

He said the agreement would 
cause many concerns to “tot- 
ter” and he forecast widespread 
unemployment. 

“Under the agreement,” he 
concluded, “we import unem- 
ployment and export employ- 
ment.” 


introduced in the United States 
on Sept. 4. 

Under actual development 
since July 1954, mechanical and 
engineering prototypes of the 
Edsel have been driven more 


than 1,500,000 miles in one of |. 


the most thorough and com- 

prehensive test programs ever 

undertaken by a manufacturer. 
18 Models 

Available in 18 models and 
four series—Ranger, Pacer, Cor- 
sair and Citation—the Edsel me- 
dium price car line offers two 
convertibles, sedans, and two- 
door and four-door hardtops and 
five station wagons. One con- 
vertible is available in the Pacer 
series and the other in the Cita- 
tion, at the top of the line. 

Dual headlights, self-adjust- 
ing brakes which automatically 
compensate for brake lining 
wear, safety rim wheels and 
four barrel carburetion § are 
standard equipment with all 
Edsels. Also standard, with 
purchase of a heater, is a uni- 
que single-dial heater-defroster- 
ventilator control which eli- 
minates the standard, but com- 
plex, system of levers, knobs 
and air vent doors. 

Edsel Engines 

The new E-400 Edsel engine 
is available in Ranger and Pac- 
er series and the five station 
wagons. It develops 400 foot 
pounds of torque and 303 horse- 
power and with it comes a 
choice of standard, overdrive or 
automatic transmissions. 

The E-475 engine, for the Cor- 
sair and Citation series, is rat- 
td at 475 foot pounds of tor- 
que and 345 horsepower. Only 
automatic transmission is avail- 
able on these series. 

“Teletouch” push button au- 
tomatic transmission conotrols 
are located in the _ steering 
Wheel hub. An electric servo 
motor does the work as the 
driver selects the required gear 
with a finger touch about equal 
to the pressure required to 
operate a typewriter key. 

Built-in safety factors include 
a dual inhibitor which prevents 
engagement of Reverse or Park 
gears at a speed of over three 
miles an hour. The engine may 
be started with Teletouch in 
either Park or Neutral gears, 
but once in Park with.the igni- 
tion turned off, the transmis- 
sion cannot be moved to an- 
other gear. Also operated by a 
servo motor is the new single- 
dial control for heater, defros- 
ter and ventilator. 

Orders Being Taken 

In answer to enquiries at the 
gathering in Tokyo yesterday, 
Ford officials present said they 
were already taking orders for 
the new Edsel line of cars 
which could be executed within 
60 days. They would be made 
available to Japan without 
delay. The prices, they said, 
were still a secret and would 
not be revealed until the cars 
were actually put on sale. They 
emphasized, however, that they 
would be “medium” prices. 


Caltex Trainees 


Yoshio Mitsunuma and Masaji 
Yuasa, both officials of the Nip- 
pon Oil Co., are scheduled to 
leave here Monday for an eight- 
week training program in the 
United States under the auspices 
of Caltex. The program, con- 
ducted by Caltex for members 
of its foreign staff and employes 
of its associated companies will 
include conferences at the Cal- 
tex head office in New York and 
meetings with Caltex affiliated 
companies in California. 


" Available for 
STATESIDE DELIVERY 
SHIPMENT to JAPAN 


Yanase Automobile Co. 


A’ka Office 
10th St. Near “F” Ave. 
Call: 48-8575/8 


VOLKSWAGEN 


EARLIEST DELIVERY 
in TOKYO 


Call: 48-8575, 8576, 8577 
Yanase Auto. A’ka Offic 


on 10th St.. Near “F” Ave. 
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Arnntuncemertt— 


New models and innovations in the MERCEDES-BENZ passenger 
car sector will be presented at the International Automobile 
Show in Frankfurt in September. 
of the new designs of the cars have already started during 


August. 
For example: 
Type 220S 
Horsepower: 
Compression ratio: 


2 Speed heater blower 


optional equipment 


Fuel injection engine 
Longer wheelbase 
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Sole Agent in Japan 


38, 
Phones: 
10th St. Tokyo Yokohama 
48-8575/8 2-3358, 8315 
‘Nagoya Osaka 
24-2531/5* 47-4315/9 


The innovations cover all car lines from Type 180 to Type 300. 


raised from 112 to 120 
from 7.6 : 1 to 8.7 : 1 
New reinforced bumper 


2 Speed windshield wiper 
Both front doors lockable 
Hydraulic. Automatic Clutch ‘“‘HYDRAK” available as 


In Type 300 Automatic, drastic changes have been introduced 
os a result of the modifications such as: 


Four-door hard top 


For all these new improvements, the prices remain unchanged 
for oll types except type 300. 
Your order placed hereafter will assure you of this new model. 


AUTOMOBILE CO, LTO. 


l-chome, Shiboura, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
45-1476, 5407, 9463 


Production and delivery 
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Misawa Sapporo 
601 2-1332, 1349 
Hiroshima Fukuoka 
4-4447 5-1635/8 


Minimum (20 words) 


Box holders’ identities 


Each Additional Word 
Box Service ........ 


(All classifications payable with order) 


..¥600 __ Insertions 


. .¥100 


Replies to boxes will not 


accepted by telephoning 
59-5311/9 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
for The Japan Times Box Users only. 


(Payment must be made for contracted 
space within 5 days of insertion date) 


YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! 


The Japan Times reserves 
the right to edit all copy 


in strict confidence. be returned to senders. 
a oe on arn ne nen 
EMPLOYMENT AUTOMOBILES — 
Help Wanted For Sale 


MAJOR American film company re- 
quires qualified bilingual Japanese 
stenographer-secretary, applications 
treated confidentially. Send person- 
al history, experience to Box 545, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


OUTSTANDING opportunity for 
American salesmen; developed ter- 
ritories available with oldest com- 
pany provided you are willing to 
travel and work. Many fringe 
benefits. Reply Box 547, Japan 
Times, Tokyo, stating age, military 
and civilian experience, education. 


WANTED by foreign firm, repre- 
senting leading beverage accounts, 
experienced, Dynamic Liquor, Beer 
and Soft Drink Salesman, with car. 
Attractive commission arrangement 
and lucrative territory for right 
man. Apply Box 188, Japan Times, 
lokyo. 


e Highest Quality 


e Reasonable Prices 
Manufacturers & Sales 
Open daily except Ist and 
3rd Sundays 
4, 2-chome, Ogawarmachi 


___ yu, Kanda, Tokyo 


SES oe 
aaa”, YUBIDO CO. 


Pace} L Tel: 29-3035, 8341 


JAPANESE engineer with knowl- 
edge of metals and/or machinery. 
Age around 30-35. Must have good 
knowledge of English. Wanted by 
Yokohama Foreign Firm for re- 
sponsible and permanent position. 
Travel in Japan. Write full parti- 
culars to Box 661, Japan Times, 
Yokohama. 


NURSE-MAID. English speaking, 
Experienced, for American fsmily. 
Other servants. ¥10,000 per month. 
LIVE IN Azabu, Phone 45-2363. 


HOUSEMAID. English’ speaking. 
LIVE IN. Experience. ¥10,000 per 
month. Azabu. Ph, 45-2363. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER for Amer- 
ican company. Knowledge spoken 
English and experience and contact 
construction business. Box 550, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WELL - EDUCATED American or 
British to teach and conduct English 
language discussion group interest- 
ed in cultural, journalistic subjects 
a few mornings, afternoons, or 
evenings a week. Apply with per- 
sonal history to Box 548, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


1952 CONVERTIBLE Buick, Blue, 
R/H, Electric Window & Top, Dyna- 
flow. Tax Unpaid. Best Offer. 
Nicola’s Pizza House. Tel. 48-4712. 
11 A.M. to 4 A.M, 


SECURITY Force and Embassy peo- 
ple. Sorry for inconvenience when 
Times listed wrong phone number, 
but I still have 1956 Buick Road- 
master, new, R/H, all power equip- 
ment, air conditioner. Avaliable in 
Tokyo for immediate delivery. 
94-0710. 


CADILLAC four door sedan, jet 
black, white side-walls, visor, like 
new, all extras, see to appreciate. 
2636-2909. 


1954 FORD Six Zodiac four-door 
sedan 12,000 miles new condition 
all taxes paid ‘720,000. Phone: 
45-7984. 


1954 BUICK Century. Two-door 
hardtop low mileage excellent con- 
dition best offer MPC or Yen. LCDR 
M.J. Brown NC Naval Hospital 
Yokosuka. Phone: 2437 (office). 


1953 DODGE Coronet 6 cylinder 
four-door R & H good engine, body 
and tires. Available immediately 
reasonable price. MPC only. 2637- 
408 (O), 34-8814 (R). 


1952 FORD Customline four-door 
Fordomatic R/H available 4 Sept. 
$850 or best offer. MPC or Yen. 
Phone: Fuchu 45261 or Green Park 
2373. 


1957 FOUR-DOOR Chevrolet new. 
Belair Styling. Black, standard 
shift. WSW R & H. Other equip- 
ment. Security Forces-diplomatic 
Yen only or will contract and 


‘storage for January 1959 delivery. 


Box 197, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


1950 PLYMOUTH 5 _ passenger 
club coupe MPC only. Must sell 
best offer. M/Sgt Jackson, 94-6155/9. 


Wanted to Buy 


IMMEDIATELY wanted 1953-56 
Chrysler, Buick, etc., for future, 
present contract. Best price in 
Tokyo. Sunday open. Call: 43-7191/5 
Matsuda Auto. 


USED CARS, Any make, year, 
type, highest price. Contact now 
for future delivery. 43-2151, 43-5858 
Sun Motor’s Co., 10-Street Mita 
Ave. 


USED CARS 1950-1957 Any make, 
year, model, highest price. Try us 
first, Call. 37-7237. 10:00 a.m.—8:00 
p.m, Tiger Motors. 


To be sold & serviced 
in the U.S. 


OPEL 


from Sept. 


C.M. Product 
TOHO MOTORS 48-8111 


BOOKKEEPER /Assistant to 
countant for Yokohama insurance 
office. Must speak English. Excel- 
lent prospects state when avail- 
able and give history past ex- 
perience, etc. Reply P.O. Box 274, 
Yokohama, * 


FEMALE clerk typist intelligent, 
hardworking with excellent knowl- 
edge of spoken written English. 
Apply with personal history and 
passport photo Box 192, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


FOREIGN Shipping company wants 
a stenotypist (lady). Apply with 
photo, personal history and salary 


requirement to Box 190, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 
MAID to work morning only. 


Phone: 28-7989 for interview. 


STUDENT as part-time houseboy 
in exchange for room and meals 
in American home. English not 
necessary. 72-4055 ask for Mr. 
Gartler. 


COOK, EXPERIENCED. REFER- 
ENCES required. RELIABLE, 
HARD WORKER. Apply at The 
New Golden Gate Club. 19 Naka- 
nomachi, Azabu, Minato-ku. 


ENGLISH’ speaking sales _ girls 
wanted by a large kimono store. 
Interview from noon on August 31 
and September 1. K. Hayashi’s 
Kimono Market, Kanda-Iwamoto- 
cho (10th at T). 


Situation Wanted 


CHINESE economist, 37, male, mar- 
ried, bachelor’s degree, presently 
still employed, seeks accountant’s 
or other suitable position in ‘To- 
kyo. Possesses Japan residence 
visa. Reply to J. Hsieh, c/o Little 


Dragon, Voice of Free China, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 
DRIVER houseboy experience 


flower arrangement, speaks English 
well. Please write Box 196, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE middle-aged female 
fluent in Spanish and* English 
speaking and writing with official 
experience. Please reply Box 555, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


ac- 


INTERESTING? To sell your car to 
Japanese Private Party. Notify us 
immediately telephone Yokosuka 
City 1568, 3782 Mike's Car Co. 


55 LINCOLN hardtop. Contact New 
Empire Motors 50-3471/9. 


‘56 °55 PLYMOUTH, Dodge, Cadil- 
lac, Buick, Highest price, contract 
now for future delivery. 59-6881. 
HIBIYA MOTORS beside Rocker 
Four Club. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU. WANT- 
ED 1953-1957 CAR immediately. 
Present or Future Contract. Cash 
in 5 minutes. Call 48-2692. 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 


Earliest Delivery in TOKYO 
Call: 48-8575/7 
Western Automobile 
A’ka Office 


om 10th St., near “F” Ave. 
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Housing—For Rent 


Miscellaneous—For Sele 


AOYAMA: pure western 2 bed- 
room fiat house, livingroom/dining- 
room, maidroom, beautiful bath- 
garden, telephone, car-lot, 
good surroundings ‘55,000. Also 
Azabu, splendid new house ¥100,- 
000. 33-6363, 33-8768 Eastern. 


CAMP DRAKE western style 2- 
bedroom house spacious livingroom 
separate diningroom maid's room 
telephone 36,000. Washington 
Heights 1-2 bedroom houses %25,- 
000—¥32,000. Many others ¥15,000— 
¥65,000 all approved. Authorized 
Fujiyama 40-4308, 0218. 


BEFORE 

YOU BUY 

ANY CAMERA 
CHECK YOUR PX 


Rolleicord V 


TRADING 
co.. ine. 


FUKOKY 
OTm STREET 


TER 23.5268/9 STH F 
AVENUE A NEAR | 


For Sale 


99 TSUBO foreign style mansion 
173 tsubo land with modern facili- 
ties for immediate sale. Write to 
Box 551, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


CHIGASAKI RESORT Modern 
Western 18 tsubo furnished house, 
127 landscaped land, 6 tsubo garage 
1 hour Tokyo 15 minutes to Station 
near beach ¥1,600,000. Opportunity. 
Call owner direct Chigasaki 2761. 


LARGE three bedroom western 


house; all fenced; base lights and 
water, 52 gal. Stateside electric 
water heater. American Village 
TAB 2-2321. 


SMALL semi-western style house 
3 years old. Priced at 720,000 yen 


for immediate sale. No further 
dickering. Kameyama, 519, 4- 
chome, Setagaya, Setagaya-ku, 
Tokyo, 


For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413. Nakajima’s 
Handles favorable Houses Apart- 
ments Office-stands Ave. ‘“‘K"’ close 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station) 
Address 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


K & 40TH new 2 bedroom house, 
¥26,000. G & H new western-style 
2 bedroom house, separate din- 
ingroom, maidroom ‘47,000. OGI- 
KUBO, Green Park area 1-4 bed- 
room houses ¥20,000—%¥60,000. Mori 
& Co. 43-8877. 


NEAR Azabu, 


(Hardy Barracks) 


Shibuya, (Washington Heights) 
Shinjuku, (Pershing Heights) Ike-' 
bukuro, (Drake, T.O.D., Oji) Go- 


tanda, (T.1LA., T.Q.M.C.). Japanese, 
western, semi-western style with 
western facilities and parking 
Space one bedroom house or apart- 
ment ¥13,000—¥%40,000; two bed- 
rooms %¥23,000—¥53,000; three bed- 
rooms ‘%33,000—¥60,000, some are 
furnished. ALASKA 40-2926. 


SHIBA bluff, semi-western inde- 
pendent 28-tsubo house, 4-rooms 
plus kitchen, shower, modern 
sanitations $100. (2) Azabu, detach- 
ed 15-tsubo house 3-rooms plus kit- 
chen, shower, Army price 21,200. 
(3) Pershing Heights vicinity, 
western independent 2-bedrooms, 
bungalow ‘28,000. (4) Kojimachi, 
near Chapel Center, western 2- 
rooms, cooking place, shower, tele- 
phone ¥25,000. Many others, ¥5,000 
—¥108,000. Call: 33-8787, 33-3413 
Nakajima. 


VACANCY approved $54 with 
phone. One bedroom, livingroom, 
with kitchen, bathroom, storage, 
include hot and cold water charge, 
school bus route. Call: 96-3211 Fuji 
Heights. 


PONTIAC 


and 


BORGWARD 


Authorized Distributor 
Shin Asahi Motors Inc. 


On “B” Ave., near 10th St. 
50-2461/4 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENTS, 1 room efficiency Apt., 
available now. For further infor- 
mation, please call: 46-5291/5. 


ATTRACTIVE 2-3 bedroom western 
style houses, spacious livingroom, 
diningroom, telephone, garage 
other modern facilities, Azabu, 
Aoyama, Washington Heights area, 
(approved) %50,000—%65,000. Orient- 
al 54-2806, 54-0195. 


YOYOGI 2 bedroom house with 
separate livingroom  diningroom 
large.lawn garden telephone ¥48,000. 
KOJIMACHI 1 bedroom apartment 
with furniture telephone 23,000, 
including water electricity. ARI- 
KADO 48-7358, 7290. 


SETAGAYA. Class-A house. Two 
bedrooms, _living-diningroom, 
maid's room, kitchen, tiled bath- 
rooms, spacious lawn garden, tele- 


phone, carport. Army rent %45,- 
000. No children, Telephone: 
328-0629. 


AOYAMA best location in Tokyo 
western-style stucco 2-storied home 
livingroom 3 bedrooms maidroom 
parking lot. ¥70,000. SHIBUYA 2 
bedroom house parking inside big 
livingroom nice bathroom %45,000. 
Also 1 bedroom small house ¥18,- 
oa Star Corporation, 54-8414, 


Ever Popular 
JAGUAR 


2.4 LITRE SALOON 
Fully Equipped 
Place Your Order Now and 
Assure Early Possession 


Contact: 
SHINTOYO ENTERPRISE LTD. 
Agent for 
Overseas Motor Service 
17, Ryudo-cho, Azabu, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

Call: 48-4728, 4904 


S 


OWNER, No commission, near 
Shinagawa Station, nice surround- 
ings, semi-western siyle house ap- 
proved 3 rooms and maidroom, kit- 
chen, flush toilet, tiled bath. ¥30,000. 
Please call 44-1965 in Japanese. 


SPLENDID western 2-4 bedroom 
bungalows, mansions, (central heat- 
ing) Azabu, Aoyama, Washington 
Heights; spacious liv/diningroom, 
maidrooms, 2 bathrooms, telephone, 
lawn garden, garage, approved. 
56-5281, 56-2988, Overseas. 


WESTERN 3 bedroom home near 
Washington Heights, large living- 
diningroom, study, telephone, ¥60,- 
000, also near Shinagawa, Gotanda 
inexpensive. Approved 2 bedroom 
homes, toward Green Park ¥33,- 
000, various 1 bedroom homes 
apartments near center, Military 
installations %15,000—%38,000. Call, 
authorized Tokyo House Bureau, 
50-2496, 50-2497, 50-2498, 10th-Mita. 


WESTERN STYLE 3-4 bedroom 
AZABU; livingroom, diningroom, 
studyroom, 2-bathrooms, maidroom, 
telephone, garden, garage, from 
¥55,000. Central heating ferro-con- 
crete mansion, 15 minutes to center: 
big livingroom, diningroom, 5-bed- 
rooms, guestroom, 3-bathrooms, 2- 
maidrooms, telephone, garden, gar- 
age 110,000. 40-7517, 40-3755 Ace. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale. 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan, Special Sizes Made _ to 
Order. Oriental Bed Co., No. 31, 2- 
chome, Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba, 
Tokyo. Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4, (C-Ave., 
near Gueirard Beauty Saloon). 


36” Gas Range 1955 4-burners Grid- 
dle electric Rotisserie, oven broiler 
$125—¥45,000. Used portable sew- 
ing machine. See at Tachikawa, 
No, 3819. Phone: 2-317. 


REFRIGERATOR 1953 7 cubic feet 
Crosley excellent condition $175. 
Call: 33-8966. 


TWO portable Corona typewriters. 
Completely re-built at factory in 
U.S.A, Best offer over 15,000 yen 
each. Phone 38-3121. 


REFRIGERATOR 10 cuft.. Cold 
Spot 1954 excellent condition, 40 
pound freezing compartment. Phone: 
56-7483. 


TYPEWRITER, SMITH-CORONA 
RECENTLY OVERHAULED NEW 
RIBBON ETC. ¥12,000. Call Mr. 
Kanare 33-7814. 


TV G.E. 21 inch, aluminum tube, 
converted with regulator, outdoor 
antenna, 50,000. Call: Sagamihara 
2711. 


Wanted to Buy 


REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER 
Air-Conditioner Washing Machine 
Best Price. We have repairing 
factory. Call: Anytime quickly 
49-8484, 49-8676. 


MOVIE Camera, projector. Camera, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air conditioner, 
Deep Freezer, Gas range, Washing 
mac.uine, Golf club, Fuji Company, 
Tel: 83-2443. 


AIR CONDITIONER REFRIGERA- 
TOR T.V. T.V. TAPE RECORDER 
PIANO MOVIE CAMERA Gas 
range, apartment size. Call: 97-1662. 


AIR CONDITIONER AIR CONDI- 
TIONER, television, television, re- 
frigerator, gas range, typewriter, 
washing machine, any camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983 (night) 


SHOTGUN, SHELLS, 22 RIFLE, 
Golf Club. Top price, P.S.S, Front 
of Pershing Heights Main Gate. 
33-7301, 33-7555, anytime. 


AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP-FREEZ- 
ER, AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP- 
FREEZER, REFRIGERATOR, RE- 
FRIGERATOR, GAS RANGE, ETC. 
, « « TEL. 25-8861. . . 
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SHOTGUNS 


In front of Pershing Heights 
i Main Gate 


aS & & 


| Tel: 33-7301 @ 7555 
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REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER 
REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER 
Air conditioner, Gas range, Piano, 
Air conditioner, Gas range, Piano, 
T.V, Call 33-3932. 


GOLf CLUB BEST PRICE in cash, 
call 99-8434, TAMURA, Sunday and 
Saturday Only. 


HUNTING GUN wanted to buy at 
high price. Any kind of shotguns, 
22 rifles. Tel: 8-1108. Itoh-ya, 4-112 
Isezaki-cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama. 


Pets 


COCKER SPANIEL pups for sale 3 
months cheap. Call: 40-3667. 


FOR SALE beautiful pedigreed Gcr- 
man Shepherd puppies 7 weeks. 
Tel: 72-6290. 
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Lost 


ON WEDNESDAY August 28 paper 
bag containing 4 broken pipes left 


in Toyopet taxi. Reward. Call: 

23-5195 business hours. 
Restaurant 

RUSSIAN Cuisine. “Volga.” High 


Class, Bar, Light Snacks. Air Con- 
ditioned, 5th St. near Rocker Four 
Club. Open All Night 57-0036. 


Personal 


LARRY ALLEN Appearing Every 
night at THE NEW GOLDEN GATE 
CLUB. Show Time Approximately 
10:W—12—2 A.M. 15th between “B” 
& “D” Avenues near Roppongi. Tel. 
48-4911. 


Instruction 


PIANO, accordion, guitar by Amer- 
ican instructors. Instruments rent- 
ed. INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 


STUDIO 48-1636, on D at 15th 
Roppongi. 


Tel: 48-8111 


DSMOBILE 


ORDERS FOR ’58 MODEL 
NOW ACCEPTED 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Authorized OLDSMOBILE — OPEL Distributor 


TOHO MOTORS CO., INC. 


20 Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo 


Open 7 days a week 


Sports car 


STATESIDE 
DELIVERY 
ACCEPTED DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


vitality— 


Family car luxury— 


MAGNETTE Il 


— IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — 
® Graceful body styling 


Specious and luxurious interior 


© Sparkling ecceleration 


Contact us for further details 


C.P.0. Box 297, Tokyo Tel: 27-4023 
P.O. Box 271, Y’hama Tel: 2-2980 


‘ NICHIEI JIDOSHA CO., LTD. 10th St. between D & F 


Tel: 48-8121/3 


JOSEPH SATO, 


Business Opportunity © 


!!IDIRECT FROM OWN FACTORY!! 
New Lines of Tablewares, > Fiat- 
wares, Glasswares. Call on Naka- 
zato Tableware Co., Ltd., No. 11, 
Toranomon, Shiba Minato-ku,. To- 


kyo. Retail & Wholesale. Tel: 

59-4431/6. Trade Division  lUincl. 

Armed Forces) Tel: 48-4672.-*'**'~ 
Medical . 


KING'S CLINIC, THEODOR KING 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon iabora- 
tory tests, X-Ray. On “D”™ between 
10th & 15th, 38, Tanimachi, Agabu. 
Phone: 48-7587 hours: 10—1, 5—~6., 


DENBAL CLIN- 

Hours 10 :00—.8 :00 
GIVEN TO ALIEN 
PATIENTS. fTelephonic Appoint- 
ment accepted. Dr. Shimada, 
Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th Floor,’ ‘Korusai 
Kanko Bidg., Yaesu Entrance op- 
posite Tokyo Station. Tel: 23-0735, 
0756 & 0757. 


DEN‘LIST DR. KIMURA, ith floor, 
Takashimaya Dept. sStere Nibon- 
bashi, Tokyo, 10:00 a.m.—6 p.m, 
Call 27-9000 tor appointment. Eng- 
lish spoken. Monday closéd. 


DR. R. TATEYAMA: Onstetfrics Vv. 
D. 1-14. Yurakucho, Near imperial 
Hotel aiongside railroad, opehind 
Yurakuzu theater. Hours 1200— 
18:30. Tel: 59-7054. 


FUJI CLINIC, 


IN LERNATIONAL 
Ic. Service 
PRIORITY 


SAMUEL FUJI- 
KAWA. M.D. No. 170-10, 2-chome, 
Harajuku, Shibuya. For Appoint- 
ments & House Calls Tel: 40-4360. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in Hespital, Office hours 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
nouchi Building, Chiyoda-ku, To 
kyo. Tel: 20-4616. Seon 
M.D. (University 
of Oregon) physician and surgeon. 
Laboratory test. X-ray, Vasectomy 
performed. Hours: 9-1, 5-7, Monday 
through Saturday, Hongo-cho, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama. Phone 2-4403. 


PLASTIC SURGERY of nose and 
eyes M. .urukawa M.D. Chiyoaa 
Clinic Tel: 27-9872: 1st bas. Nikka- 
tsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo. 


Tailor 
STATESIDE tailoring guaranteed 
for fitting, quick servite. Save 


50% on unclaimed new tailor-made 
coats, trousers. Three Star Tailor, 
near Matsuzakaya Department 
Store. Corner Ginza Beer Hall, Tel: 
57-3251. . 


Packing Moving - 


HOUSE HOLD effects, Personal 
Effects, unaccompanied Goods, etc. 
We will accept all kinds of Pack- 
age. Kyokuyo Koun K.K., Yoko- 
hama Head Office 2-8131/4..Tokyo 


Branch 43-8794. 


Steaks "*°82"*” Sukiyaki 
TOKYO: Ginza 6-chome, 
behind Matsuzakaya 

Tel: (87) O@7% 2.‘ t 
YOKOHAMA: Basha-Michi | 
near Takarazuka ter 

Tel: (8) 6054 


You and your sec- 
retary will agree 
that the Olympia 
SGI is the ideal 
standard office 
typewriter. 


She, because of 
its wonderfully 
light touch and 
time and effort- 
saving devices, 
you, because you 
are investing in a 
machine built for 
lasting efficiency 
with minimum 
maintenance cost 


Inter- 
changeable 
Carriages 


The Olympia SGI is a produc\ 
of one of the largest type- 
writer manufacturers in the 
world. Cony , 
IMPORTERS & 

SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN 


C. Correns & Co., Ltd., 


Tokyo _ 
Tel. 56-7151 (5) 


—— * 


PRESTIGE 
MD csceceee 


DISTINCTION ... 
SLIM ELEGANCE OF LINE 


DAIMLER 


THE DAIMLER 3% LITRE 
“QNE-O-FOUR” SALOON 
Contact us for further details 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 
C.P.0. Box 297, Tokyo 
Tel: 27-4023 
P.O. Box 271, Y’"hama 
Tel: 2-2980 
MICHIE! JIDOSHA CO., LTD. 
10th St. between D & F 
Tel: 48-8121/3 
ACE SUPPLIERS, INC. 
Tel: Tokyo 59-6023, 7939 
or our office on your Base 


DAVY CROCKETT, 


FRONTIERSMAN 


AND THUS THE END 


THAT WAS MY ONLY 
OUT-- TO MAKE ‘EM 
THINK THEY GOT ME! 
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Malayan Independence 
Today when Malaya becomes an independent state, 
albeit remaining within the Commonwealth of Nations, an 
important step forward in the world evolution of self-gov- 


ernment will be taken. 


The new Asian nation faces special problems, not the 
least. of which is the fact that the population comprises 
two main racial groups nearly evenly balanced in numbers. 
In a population of a little more than six million people, 
there are three million Malays, two and a third million 
Chinese and three-quarters of a million Indians with a mere 
handful of Europeans and Eurasians. 

The Chinese are more highly industrialized than the 
Malays and a great part of the modern business undertak- 
ings are in their hands. The result is that there are some 
fears that independence from British rule may mean, 
through subtle influences, greater dependence on China in 


the years to come. 


The nine-year-old struggle with the Communist terro- 


rists is not yet over. 


since 1948 in Malaya’s byways and jungle depths. 


The Red guerrilla war has gone on 


Britain 


and Malaya have reduced the terrorist campaign to mana- 
geable proportions, but a considerable number of terrorists 


are still at large. 


These are not prepared to surrender 


unconditionally and have made a string of demands wnaich 
include public recognition of the Malayan Communist 
Party, no court prosecution for those who come out of the 
jungle, and no police surveillance. 

Prime Minister Abdul Rahman insists, however, that 
those who wish to remain in Malaya must undergo surveil- 


lance for some time. 


He has offered to repatriate all the 


terrorists who wished to return to China. The Reds are hold- 
ing out, hoping for more favorable terms, but the Prime 
Minister has made it clear that they must surrender “or we 


will finish them.” Somewhat 


hopefully, he has set the end 


of 1958 as the target date for ending the guerrilla war in 


Malaya. 


‘The fact that there is today a Communist regime in 
power on the Chinese mainland acts as a magnet in respect 
to some groups of Chinese in Malaya and the danger of 
Communist infiltration into the schools, labor unions and 
trade channels is an ever-present one. 


Among other problems to be faced are those of the ris- 
ing population (three per cent increase per year), fluctuation 
in the prices of natural rubber and competition from syn- 


thetic rubber. 


A replanting program designed to make na 


tural rubber competitive with the synthetic product has 


been launched. 


Malayan economy depends on the twin pillars of rub- 
ber and tin, but with the steady growth in population, and 
with the idea of providing a buffer if there is a major break 
in prices, the Government feels that secondary light indus- 


tries must be encouraged. 


Another necessity lies in improvement of internal com- 
munications. More bridges and piped water supply are bad- 
ly needed. The Government’s public works department is 
alive to these requirements and is tackling the problem as 


funds are made available. 


But much remains to be done. 


The question of the future of Singapore is an outstand- 
ing one. The Malay majority in the Federation are opposed 
to granting Singapore’s wish for fusion, because this would 
make the Chinese of Singapore and the Federation combined 
the largest racial community in a united Malaya, There are 
close to a million Chinese in Singapore island but only some 
150,000 Malays. The propertied ruling groups in the Fede- 
ration—both Chinese and Malay—are fearful of political as- 
sociation with the urban radicalism of Singapore. The poli- 
tical outlook in Singapore, indeed, must be accounted un- 


certain. 


The strong Peiping-oriented pro-communism of 


many of the island’s Chinese has weakened somewhat lately 
but is still an element to potential turbulence. 


Nevertheless, despite the 


various dangers and difficul- 


ties, there is a strong spirit of optimism throughout Malaya, 
and it is widely believed that “merdeka” will bring its own 
reward. A great deal of time and consideration has been 
given to discussion of the new setup, and the various sec- 
tions of the population have shown a remarkably good 
grasp of the things the country as a whole requires in 
order to secure a prosperous future. This is reassuring, for 
it is upon the willing cooperation of many diverse interests 
that Malayan economy must be built up to greater strength. 

Japan will watch with great interest the progress of 


the new Asian nation. 


It is believed here that indepen- 


dence for the country will serve to promote its trade with 


neighboring nations, and the 


Japanese Government is re- 


ported to be planning conclusion of a trade agreement with 
Malaya and to push extension of economic cooperation be- 


tween the two countries. 
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Saturday, August 31 


Asahi Shimbun was pessimis- 
tic over the prospect of the 
United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee meeting in Lon- 
don which it said was on the 
brink of disruption unless 
some miraculous eleventh hour 
changes occur in the attitudes. 
Even if the meeting should 
break down, the paper believed 
that it does not necessarily 
mean that disarmament talks 
will never be resumed again. 
It hoped that the next disarma- 
ment talks be held at the U.N. 
General Assembly and hoped 
that the countries involved first 
consider how to reach an agree- 
ment on disarmament with 
mutual satisfaction between the 
East/and West. That the East 
and West have spent five 
months at the London talks suf- 
ficed to show their full recogni- 
tion of the need for disarma- 
ment, the paper said, 


Mainichi Shimbun dealt with 
the basic stand on how to 
operate. Japan’s economy for 
fiscal 1958 which was approved 
by the Cabinet yesterday. The 
paper doubted the wisdom of 
the Government in setting the 
export goal for the coming fis- 
cal year as high as $3,150 mil- 
lion. The paper saw many fac- 
tors that May hurt Japan’s ex- 
port trade, such as the dollar 
shortage, deflation policy and 
restrictions on Japanese exports 
now seen in various countries 
exeept for the United States 
and West Germany. The paper 
believed that it will be difficult 
for the Government to boost ex- 


ports beyond the $3,000-million 
level. 


Yomiuri Shimbun congratulat- 
ed the Federation of Malaya for 
having achieved the status of an 
independent and sovereign state. 
It was to the credit of leaders of 
the Malayans and Chinese, the 
paper said, that Malaya was able 
to win its independence earlier 
than was expected. Although it 
may be not “complete indepen- 


‘dence” in the eyes of the Mala- 


yas, the paper said, it is “natu- 
ral” that Malaya cannot cut its 
ties with Britain at once from 
the standpoint of the actual con- 
ditions of the country and the 
world situation. The paper pre- 
dicted that unless the new na- 
tion tries to bring about har- 
mony among its various races it 
— consolidate its founda- 
on, 


Chubu Nippon Shimbun 
(Nagoya) expressed regret 
that the Socialist Party has 
virtually accepted the demand 
made by the General Council of 
Japan Trade Unions (Sohyo) for 
forming a joint front in the 
forthcoming autumnal offensive 
being contemplated by the lat- 
ter, by forgetting the fact that 
it is a political party but not 
a labor union. If the party 
really had known the distinc- 
tion between a political party 
and a labor union, the paper 
said, it would certainly have 
not accepted such a Sohyo de- 
mand for a joint action in op- 
posing the punitive measures 
taken by the Government 
against labor union leaders 
who had led the Sohyo’s spring 
labor offensive, 
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Text of Disarmament 


Proposals” 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Following is the full text of the 
working paper containing part- 
jal disarmament proposals put 
by Canada, France, the United 
at Thursday meeting of the 
United Nations Disarmament 
subcommittee here. 

I. The limitation and reduc- 
tion of armed forces and arma- 
ments. 

A. Within one year from the 
entry into force of the conven- 
tion, the following States will 
restrict or reduce their armed 
forces respectively to the max- 
imum limits indicated below: 
France .... : 750,000 


United Kingdom «...... 750,000 
Soviet Union ... eve 2,000,000 
United States ..... .. 2,500,000 


The definition of the armed 
forces will be annexed to the 
convention. 

B. During this same period, 
these States will place in stor- 
age depots, within their own 
territories, and under the super- 
vision of an international con- 
trol organization, specific quan- 
tities of designated types of 
armaments to be agreed upon 
and set forth in lists annexed 
to the convention. 

Cc. The relation of other 
States to the convention, includ- 
ing the agreed levels of their 
armed forces, will be determin- 
ed later. 


D. The’ States listed in para- 4 j 


graph I. A will be prepared to 
negotiate on a further limita- 
tion of their armed forces and 
armaments upon condition that: 

1. Compliance with the pro- 
visions of the convention has 
been verified to their satisfac- 
tion: 

2. There has been progress 
toward the solution of political 
issues. 

3. Other essential states have 
become parties to the conven- 
tion and have accepted levels 
for their armed forces and 
armaments, fixed in relation to 
the limits set out in paragraphs 
A. and B. above. 

On Further Limitation 

E. Upon the conditions cited 
above, negotiations could be 
undertaken by France, the So- 
viet Union, the United Kingdom 
and the United States on a 
further limitation of their arm- 
ed forces which would involve 
agreed reductions for the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union 
to not less than 2.1 million men 
each. The agreed level of forces 
for France and the United King- 


dom, corresponding to this 
figure, would be 700,000 men 
each. The levels of other 


essential States would be speci- 
fied at the same time through 
negotiation with them. 

F. Thereafter, and subject to 
the same conditions, negotia- 
tions could be undertaken on 
further limitations to not less 
than 1.7 million men each for 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The agreed level corre- 
sponding to this figure for 
France and the United King- 
dom would be 650,000 men each. 
The levels of other essential 
states would be specified at the 
same time through negotiation, 
with them, 

G. Upon the conditions cited 
in D above, these States will 
also be prepared to negotiate 
on further limitations of arma- 
ments. The calculation of any 
such armament limitations will 
be in agreed relation to the 
armed forces determined in 
paragraphs E and F above and 
will be completed prior to the 
application of the further lim- 
itations in armed forces, The 
parties must be satisfied before 
such further limitations of arm- 
aments are undertaken and at 
all times thereafter that the 
armaments at the disposal of 
any party to the convention do 
not exceed the quantities thus 
allowed in each category. 


Until System Expanded 

H. No measures for the re- 
duction and limitation of arm- 
ed forces and armaments be- 
yond those provided for in 
paragraph A. and B. above will 
be put into effect until the 
system of control is appro- 
priately expanded and is able to 
verify such measures, 

Il. Military expenditure. 

In order to assist in verify- 
ing compliance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph I, and look- 
ing forward to the reduction of 
military expenditures, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
agree to make available to the 
international control organiza- 
tion information about their 
military budgets and expend- 
itures for the year preceding 
entry of the convention into 
force and for each year there- 
after. The categories of infor- 
mation to be supplied will be 
agreed in advance and annexed 
to the convention. 

Ill. Nuclear weapons. 

Each party assumes an 
Obligation not to use nuclear 
weapons if an armed attack has 
not placed the party in a 
situation of individual or collec. 
tive self-defense. 

1V. The control of fissionable 
material. 

A. The parties to the conven- 
tion further undertake: 


Under Int’! Supervision 

1. That all future produc- 
tion of fissionable materials will 
be used at home or abroad, 
under international supervi- 
sion, exclusively for nonweap- 
ons purposes, including stock- 
piling, beginning one month 
after the international board of 
control described in paragraph 
VIII has certified that the in- 
stallation of an effective inspec- 
tion system to verify the com- 
mitment has been completed. 

2. That they will cooperate 
in the prompt installation and 
in the maintenance of such an 
inspection system. 

3. That for the purpose of 
accomplishing the above under- 


takings, the five governments 
represented on the subcommit- 


tee will appoint a group of low 


technical experts to meet as 
soon as possible to design the 
required inspection system, and 
to submit a progress report for 
their approval within the first 
10 months after the entry into 
force of the convention. 

B. The parties which are pro- 
ducers of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes at the 
time of cessation of production 
for weapons purposes undertake 
to provide, under international 
supervision, for equitable trans- 
fers, in successive increments, of 
fissionable materials from pre- 
vious production to nonweapons 
purposes, at home or abroad, 
including stockpiling; and, in 
this connection 


Ratios of Materials 

1. To fix the specific ratios 
of quantities of fissionable ma- 
terials of comparable analysis to 
be transferred by each of them, 
and 

2. To commence such trans- 
fers at agreed dates and in 
agrecd quantities at the fixed 
ratios following the cut-off date 
for production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes. 

C. From the date of the ces- 
sation of productioh of fission- 
able material for weapons pur- 
poses provided in paragraph IV. 

1. Each party undertakes not 
to transfer out of its control any 
nuclear weapons, or to accept 
transfer to it of such weapons, 
except where, under arrange- 
ments between transferor and 
transferee, their use will be in 
conformity with paragraph 
three. 

2. Each party undertakes not 
otherwise to transfer out of its 
control any fissionable material 
or to accept transfer to it of 
such material, except for non- 
weapons purposes. 

V. Nuclear weapons testing. 

A. All parties to the conven- 
tion undertake to refrain from 
conducting nuclear test explo- 
sions for a period of 12 months 
from the date of entry into 
force of the convention, provid- 
ed that agreement has been 
reached on the installation and 
maintenance of the necessary 
controls, including inspection 
posts with scientific instruments, 
located within the territories of 
the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the 
area of the Pacific Ocean and 
at such other places as may be 
necessary, With the consent of 
the governments concerned. 

B. A group of technical experts 
appointed by the five govern- 
ments represented on the sub- 
committee will meet as soon as 
possible to design the inspection 
system to verify the suspension 
of testing. 

C. Upon termination of the 12- 
month period, the parties will 
be free to conduct tests unless 
they have agreed to continue the 
suspension for a further period 
under effective international 
inspection. 

12-Month Suspension 

D. If the inspection system 
referred to in paragraph five A 
is operating to the satisfaction 
of each party concerned and if 
progress satisfactory to each 
party concerned is being achiev- 
ed in the preparation of an in- 
spection system for the cessation 
of the production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes 
agreed to under paragraph IV 
A (1) above, all parties to the 
convention undertake to refrain 
from conducting nuclear test ex- 
plosions for a further period of 
12 months. Such an extension 
will be made only with the 
understanding that testing may 
at the discretion of each party 
be conducted 24 months after 
the entry into force of the con- 
vention if the inspection system 
for the cessation of production 
for weapons purposes has not 
been installed to the satisfaction 
of each party concerned before 
the end of the 24 months and if 
the cessation of production for 
weapons purposes has not been 
put into effect. 

E. If tests are resumed, each 
party undertakes to announce 
and register in advance the 
dates of each series and the 
range of total energy to be re- 
leased therein; 

To provide for limited obser- 
vation of them; and to limit the 
amount of radioactive material 
to be released into the atmos- 
phere. 

VI. The control of objects en- 
tering outer space. 


For Peaceful Purpose 

All parties to the convention 
agree that within three months 
after the entry into effect of the 
convention they will cooperate 
in the establishment of a tech- 
nical committee to study the de- 
sign of an inspection system 
which would make it possible to 
assure that the sending of ob- 
jects through outer space will 
be exclusively for peaceful and 
scientific purposes. 

VII. Safeguards against the 
possibility of surprise attack. 

A. From the entry into force 
of the convention the parties 
concerned will cooperate in the 
establishment and maintenance 
of systems of inspection to safe- 
guard against the possibility of 
surprise attack. 

B. The establishment of such 
systems will be subject to agree- 
ment on the details of its installa- 
tion, maintemance and opera- 
tion. It is proposed as a matter 
of urgency that a working 
group of experts appointed by 
the five governments represent- 
ed on the subcommittee be set 
up at once to examine the tech- 
nical problems and to report 


their conclusions which could 
form the basis for an annex to 
the agreement. 

C. With regard to ins 
in the Western Hemisphere and 
in the Soviet Union the gov- 
ernments of Canada, France, 


the United Kingdom and the 
United States propose the fol- 


ing: 

1. That all the territory of 
the continental United States, 
all Alaska including the Aleu- 
tian Islands, all the territory of 
Canada and all the territory of 
the Soviet Union will be open 
to inspection. 

2. If the Government of the 
Soviet Union rejects this broad 
proposal, to which is related the 
proposal for inspection in Eu- 
rope, referred to in paragraph 
D below, the governments of 
Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States 
(with ‘ne consent of the gov- 
ernments of Denmark and Nor- 
way) propose that: 

All the territory north of the 
Arctic Circle of the Soviet 
Union, Canada, the United States 
(Alaska), Denmark (Greenland), 
and Norway; all the territory of 
Canada, the United States and 
the Soviet Union west of 140 
degrees west longitude, east of 
160 degrees east longitude and 
north of 50 degrees north lati- 
tude; all the remainder of Alas- 
ka; all the remainder of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula; and all of 
the Aleutian and Kurile islands 
will be open to inspection. 


Europe Inspection 

D. With regard to inspection 
in Europe, provided there is 
commitment on the part of the 
Soviet Union to one of the two 
foregoing proposals, the govern- 
ments of Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, with the concurrence in 
principle of their European 
allies and in continuing consul- 
tation with them, subject to the 
indispensable consent of the 
countries concerned and to any 
mutually agreed exceptions, 
propose that an area including 
all of Europe, bounded in the 
south by latitude 40 degrees 
north and in the west by 10 
degrees west longitude and in 
the east by 60 degrees east longi- 
tude will be open to inspection. 

E. If the Government of the 
Soviet Union rejects this broad 
proposal, then, under the same 
proviso expressed above, a more 
limited zone of inspection in 
Europe could be discussed but 
only on the understanding that 
this would include a significant 
part of the territory of the So- 
viet Union, as well as the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

F. The system of inspection 
to guard against surprise attack 
will include in all cases aerial 
inspection, with ground obser- 
vation posts at principal ports, 
railway junctions, main high- 


ways, and important airfields, 
etc., as agreed. There would 
also, as agreed, be mobile 


ground teams with specifically 
defined authority. 

G. Ground posts may be 
established by agreement at 
points in the territories of the 
states concerned without being 
restricted to the limits of the 
zones described in paragraphs 
C.l and 2, but the areas open 
to ground inspection will not be 
less than the areas of aerial in- 
spection. The . mobility of 
ground inspection would be 
specifically defined in the agree- 
ment with in all cases the con- 
currence of the countries direct- 
ly conc>rned. There would also 
be all necessary means of com- 
munication. 

H. Within three months of 
the entry into force of the con- 


* vention, the parties will provide 


to the board of control inven- 
tories of their fixed military in- 
stailations, and numbers and 
locations of their military forces 
and designated armaments, in- 
cluding the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons located within 
an agreed inspection zone or 
zones, and within such addi- 
tional area or areas as may be 
agreed. 
Extension by Accord 

I. Any initial system of in- 
spection designed to safeguard 
against the possibility of sur- 
prise attack may be extended 
by agreement of all concerned 
to the end that ultimately the 
system will deal with the danger 
of surprise attack from any- 
where. 

1. One month after an inter- 
national control system has been 
set up, no country may make 
fissile material for military pur- 
poses. Stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons will begin to be re- 
duced. 

2. Each country’ suspends, 
under international control, nu- 
clear tests for 12 months, 

A group of experts from the 
five subcommittee members 
should meet as soon as possible 
to design the inspection system 
to verify the test suspension. 

If the inspection system works 
satisfactorily, and if satisfactory 
progress is made toward ending 
nuclear weapon production, 
tests will be suspended for an- 
other 12 months, 

If, after two years, arrange- 
ments break down for prolong- 
ing the suspension, countries 
may resume tests only by regis- 
tering them in advance, by al- 
lowing limited international ob- 
servation, and by limiting the 
amount of radioactive material 
to be released into the atmos- 
phere. 

VIII. The international con- 
trol organization. 

A. All the obligations contain- 
ed in the convention will be 
conditional upon the continued 
operation of an effective inter- 
national control and inspection 
system to verify compliance 
with its terms by all parties. 

B. All the control and inspec- 
tion services described in the 
convention and those which may 
be created in the course of its 
implementation will be within 
the framework of an interna- 
tional control organization es- 
tablished under the aegis ox the 
Security Council, which will in- 
clude, as its executive organ, a 


| A Midsummer Night’s Dream? 


Worth a Nobel Prize 


Work of Some Japanese May Yet Win Highest Literary Accolade 


“Of all literary works publi- 
shed this year, | was most im- 
pressed by ‘Narayamabushi-ko’ 
by Shichiro Fukazawa.. .I 
didn’t read this novel for pas- 
time of entertainment. I read 
this as a book of eternal value.” 


This lavish praise came from 
Hakucho Masamune, one of the 
most outspoken contemporary 
criticis in Japan. 


The writer Fukazawa is a 
newcomer to the literary field 
who had _ been _ practically 
unknown until he won the Chuo 
Koron Prize toward the. end 
of last year with: “Narayama- 
bushi-ko.” 


Masamune’s high commenda- 
tion was not a lone voice. The 
prize winning novel drew re- 
sounding applause from _ all 
critics regardless of their pen- 
chant or ideology. 


Fukazawa’s novei deals with ; 


a legendary custom of _ the 
Japanese of bygone days to 
desert the aged. on _ isolated 
mountains to save the livelihood 
of the living. The book differs 
from the much-told folklore in 
that the old woman, the chief 
figure of the _ story, has a 
strange willingness and read- 
iness to go to the mountains to 
die and cheers up her reluctant 
son who carries her on his 
shoulders on her journey of 
death. 
Rich Literary Soil 
The grim story is told with 


smoothness and intrigues the ; 


readers with “indescribable 
charm” as Mitsuo Nakamura, 
another sharp tongued critic, 
put it. 

Hakucho Masamune who has 
read thousands of novels of the 
Meiji, Taisho and Showa eras 
is eyen reported to have said 
Fukazawa’'s masterpiece is 
worth a Nobel Prize. 

If Masamune is right, this 
signifies an epoch in the Japa- 
nese literary world, and a dream 
of the book-loving Japanese 
would come true. 

Japan can be said to have 
a rich soil in breeding great 
authors and novels. The Japa- 
nese claim that the oldest fiction 
in the world, “Taketori-mono- 
gatari,” was believed to have 
been written around 900 A.D. 
This is some 400 years before 
Geoffrey Chaucer wrote the 
Canterbury Tales, which is ac- 
cepted as the first novel by 
Europeans, 

Even the “Tale of Genji” 
which is regarded to have the 
style of modern fiction was writ- 
ten abou. 300 years earlier than 
Chaucer’s work. 

The Japanese, moreover, are 
one of world’s top book readers. 

According to a UNESCO sur- 
vey, Japan led the world in the 
number of new books produced 
in 1954 with 19,837 titles. Sec- 
ond was the United Kingdom 
with 19,188 and third, West Ger- 
many with 16,240. 


Language Deterrent 

A total of 148 million copies 
of. books were published in 
Japan last year of which 25.9 
per cent was literature. 

Of course, the language bar- 
rier is the greatest deterrent 
for Japanese authors in winning 
international recognition. But 
more and more books have 


board of control in which the 
affirmative vote of the repre- 
sentatives of the governments 
represented on the subcommit- 
tee and of such other parties as 
may be agreed will be required 
for important decisions. 

C. All parties to the conven- 
tion undertake to make avail- 
able information freely and cur- 
rently to the board of control 
to assist it in verifying compli- 
ance with the obligations of the 
convention and in categories 
which will be set forth in an 
annex to it. 

D. The functions of the in- 
ternational control organization 
will be expanded by agreement 
between the parties concerned 
as the measures provided for 
in the convention are progres- 
sively applied. 

E. Other matters relating to 
the organization will be defined 
in annexes to the convention. 
These matters will include the 
duties which the organization is 
to carry out, the method by 
which it shall function, its com- 
position, its relationship to the 
General Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Na- 
tions, its voting procedures, its 
working conditions, jurisdiction, 
immunities, and perogatives. 

IX. Movement of armaments. 

In addition to other rights 
and responsibilities, the board 
of control will have authority 
to study a system for regulat- 
ing the import of designated 
armaments. 

X. Suspension of the conven- 
tion. 

A. Each party will have the 
right to suspend its obligations, 
partially or completely, by writ- 
ten notice to the international 
control organization, in the event 
of an important violation by an- 
other party, or other action by 
any state which so prejudices 
the security of the notifying 
party as to require partial or 
complete suspension. 

B. At its option a party may 
give advance notice of intention 
to suspend its obligations, in 
order to afford opportunity for 
correction of the violations or 
prejudicial action. 

XI. This working paper is 
offered for negotiation on the 
understanding that its provisions 
are inseparable. Failure to ful- 
fill any of the provisions of the 
convention would create a situa- 
tion calling for examination at 
the request of any party. 


By GYO HANI 

Fifth in a Series 
come to be translated into Eng- 
lish, French and other lian- 
guages recently. \ 

A good example of recogni- 
tion of the modern Japanese 
novel is seen in Time magazine’s 
review of “Fires on the Plain” 
(Nobi) by Shohei Ooka. 

“Unlike most of the Japanese 
novels that have reached the 
U.S. during the past few years, 
this one has neither the per- 
fumed stvle nor the Oriental 
passivity and obliqueness that 
have made the others too exo- 
tic for Western tastes. 

“In Fires on the Plain,’ Japa- 
nese Author Shohei Ooka has 
written what critics in his na- 
tive land think is their first 
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well-written book about the 
war. The novel has sold 100, 
000 copies, and it is not hard 
to see why. In translation, it 
has moments of obscurity, but 
it still conveys powerfully the 
gradual crackup of a war-shat- 
tered man who, in his last ex- 
tremity, can relate himself 
neither to humanity or God.” 


What then do Japanese au- 
thors, critics and iiterary schol- 
ars think about the issue? Here 
is a result of an opinionnaire 
recently conducted by The Ja- 
pan Times. 


Miss Taiko Hirabayashi, one 
of the top women authors to- 
day, definitely believes that 
Japar. has prouuceua many 
novels and is still producing 
some today that merit the 
Nobel Prize. 

“To think that winning the 
Nobel Prize in literature is a 
‘midsummer night’s dream’ for 
Japanese authors is much too 
humble,” she says. / 

“Had the Japanese language 
been as popular as Spanish, 
many Japanese novels would 
have qualified for the prize. At 
least “Wagahaiwa Nekodearu” 
(I am a Cat) by Soseki Natsu- 
me, “Tsuchi” (The Earth) by 
Takashi Nagatsuka, and “Ie” 
(The House) by Toson Shima- 
zaki can compare favorably 
with any Nobel Prize winning 
novels,” declares Miss Hira- 
bavashi. “Of contemporary 
writers, Yukio Mishima’s works 
among others come up to prize- 
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Budo 


Grapes were introduced to 
Japan more than 1,000 years 
ago from China, to where they 
came from West Asia another 
1,000 years before. This route 
by which grapes reached Japan 
is seen in the name budo, the 
Japanese for grapes. It came 
from the Persian word budawa 
meaning grapes. 

The Chinese very early cul- 
tivated grapes and produced 
wines and raisins. As grapes 
were brought to Japan, wine 
seems to have also been made 
in the country very soon after, 
but cultivation did not pros 
per until the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury. 

Kai province (now Yamana- 
shi Prefecture) is famous for 
grapes, as it was there that 
grape cultivation was revived 
in the 12th century. It is said 
that in 1186, a man called Ame- 
miya of Iwasaki village (now 
Iwai village) of Kai, saw a 
grapevine growing by _ the 
roadside as he was returning 
from a visit to the local shrine. 
He took the plant home and cul- 
tivated it on his farm. 

Soon his grapes grew and 
multiplied, and it is recorded 
that when Minamoto Yoritomo 
visited the district in 1198, he 
presented three basketsful of 
grapes to him. 

Then early in the Tokugawa 
Era or the 17th century. Kai 
Tokumoto, a physician of Kai 
province started to cultivate 
grapevines on bamboo frames. 
With the introduction of new 
foreign species, various good 
grapes came to be produced dur- 
ing the Tokugawa regime. 

But Japan also had her own 
species of grape called ebi. This 
variety which is small and black 
can be still found growing wild. 
Formerly it was used as a dye- 
stuff. Ebi-zome or grape dyeing 
gave a dark purplish. color. 
Children still pick and eat them. 

This ebi grape is also men- 
tioned in Japanese mythology. 
When _  Izanagi-no-mikoto was 
sent to Yomi-no-kuni (Hades) 
for breaking a promise to Iza- 
nami-no-mikoto, and was chased 
by devils, he threw the vine 
used as a head ornament at 
them. The vine changed to ebi- 
zuru, and as the devils were 
eating the grapes, he managed 
to escape. 


Cr Vor Shae 
The presentation ceremony of Nobel prizes in Stockholm. 


winning levels.” she adds. 
Naotaro Tatsunokuchi and 
Rintaro Fukuhara, both scholars 
on English literature, take a 
similar stand as Miss Hirabaya- 
shi, though less confident. Ta- 
tsunokuchi regards Junichiro 
Tanizaki, an established writer 
and author of “Sasame-yuki” and 
“Tadeku-mushi’ which have 
been translated into English, a 
much more probable candidate 
for the prize than Fukazawa. 
Pessimistic views are taken: 
by Toyotaka Komiya, scholar on 
German literature, Yoshizo 
Kawamori and Shintaro Suzuki, 
French literature’ specialists. 


They agree that contemporary 
Japanese 
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long way yet before they ean 
win the prize because of lack 
of philosophical background or 
grim outlook of their work 
being translated into the world’s 
popular languages. 

Three prominent playwrights, 
Takashi Sugawara, Naoya Uchi- 
mura, and Junji Kinoshita are 
dubious about the possibility of 
any published work winning the 
prize but they believe Japanese 
authors are competent to write 
something great in the near 
future. But Uchimura_ and 
Sugawara say Japanese plays 
still lag far behind the world 
level. 

None of these writers and 


scholars, however, thought 
“Narayamabushi-ko” worth the 
prize. 

Edward Seidensticker, a 


writer of “Magazines in Review” 
in The Japan Times and transla- 
tor of Junichiro Tanizaki’s 
“Tadeku-mushi,” says: 

“I would consider at least 
Kafu Nagai, Junichiro Tanizaki, 
and Yasunari Kawabata of Nobel 
Prize stature—all of them, while 
perhaps at not quite the top 
prize level, can certainly be com- 
pared favorably with winners 
like Pearl Buck and Sinclair 
Lewis. 

“Perhaps Hakucho Masamune 
would be right about Shichiro 
Fukazawa if there were any in- 
dication that the latter might 
repeat his performance. Un- 
fortunately there is none, and 
it is to be doubted whether 
Hakucho himself was entirely 
sincere in the opinion. 

“Among relatively young 
authors, I should think that 
Yukio Mishima, Rinzo Shiina 


and Taijun Takeda would be 
far likelier candidates than 
Fukazawa.” 


However, the American critic 
emphasizes that to achieve the 
goal, Japanese authors must be 
translated and “translated well.” 

“Until they are, they will 
never be considered, whatever 
their merits,” he says. 


Readers 
In Council 


Returning Baseballs 


To the Editor: 

Myself as well as friends who 
enthusiastically follow Japanese 
professional baseball are curi- 
ous as to why the practice of 
fans being coerced into return- 
ing foul balls hit into the stands 
is tolerated. While Japanese 
pro ball has done admirably in 
adopting and mastering the 
customs and traditions of the 
game it is strange that one of 
the inherent rights of the fan 
should be overlooked. It ap- 
pears that the practice of fans 
docilely returning foul balls is 
robbing the Japanese of an im- 
portant element making up the 
atmosphere and flavor of the 
game. 

Tradition demands that the 
fans enter into mortal combat 
for the right of claiming the 
spheres as their very own, It 
further provides them with the 
right, if placing a higher value 
thereon, of returning foul balls 
to the stadium management in 
exchange for tickets to future 
games. By American standards 
the ratio is one ticket (reserv- 
ed) in exchange for one ball. 
It has been volunteered that the 
practice started durinz or short- 
ly after the war due to the 
shortage of baseballs. Come en 
fans, the war and _ baseball 
shortages are over; iets stand 
up for our rights and claim 
those mementos. 

AMERICAN FAN 


Custom has decreed that a ball 
going into the stands during a Japa- . 
nes. ball game be returned to the. 
ground, just as it has, though the 
reverse, made fans at an American 
park pocket the ball. There is:no 
written regulation in Japanese base- 
ball that binds the fan retrieving 
the ball to give it back. We concur 
wholeheartedly in ~AMERICAN 
FAN'S call for the practice of 
pocketing balls landing in the 
stands. But alas ., . tis not done 
here.—Editor. 
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